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pe oe Crisis and Technology i in 
Nigeria | 
SUMIT ROY 


The thrust of this paper! is first on the origins of the crisis con- 
fronting the agricultural sector in Nigeria and second on the role 
of technology in overcoming the problems. 

In essence, productivity and growth have been falling in 
agriculture since the mid sixties. This has been specially marked in 
the food sector. The tendencies have been sharply reinforced by 
the oil boom in the early seventies. The cultivation of cash crops 
has declined in importance and above all the economy has 
become dependent on imports of food. Moreover, this needs to be 
seen against a background of declining revenues from oil exports 
and external debts facing the’ economy. 

The factors underlying the crisis in agriculture centre around 
increases in demand for food, shifts in tastes, shortage of labour 
and dependence on ‘traditional’ technologies. The roots of the pro- 
blems however can be traced to colonial policies which focused on 
extraction of surplus. Basically, the policies brought about a shift 
from cultivation of food crops to cash crops. However, the produc- 
tive forces and the relations of production were not. transformed. 
and the bulk of the surplus éxtracted in agriculture was ‘transferred 
to the centre. | 

The post colonial state continued with the emphasis.on cash 
crop cultivation. The food sector was left alone. The inadequacies 
of food production were recognized only in the mid seventies. The 
state adopted capital intensive strategies to accelerate food produc- | 
tion. The two major strategies were large scale irrigation and 
integrated rural development These embraced infrastructural, 
biological and mechanical technologies. 
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The state played a major role in initiating and managing the 
strategies, with varying degrees of collaboration with foreign capi- — 
tal. In this respect, large scale irrigation witnessed the co-operation 
between indigenous bureaucrats, middlemen and agri-business. In 
contrast, integrated rural development gave rise to coilaboration 
between the World Bank and the Federal and State governments. 

The outcome of the technological strategies raises severe 
doubts about increasing food production through such 
approaches, Moreover, inequalities between different classes of 
peasants has been aggravated, while dependency on the inter 
national technology market for supplies of inputs and skills has 
been intensified. 

The crisis of the agricultural sector in Nigeria started emerg- 
ing in the mid sixties. But it was the oil boom of 19734 which 
highlighted and reinforced the previous tendencies. The manifes- 
tations of the crisis were captured in the cash crop and the food 
sectors. The latter was of Crucial importance. The ‘stagnation in 
cash crop cultivation and exports were compensated by the 
dominance of oil exports. 

The rate of growth of food production since the 1960's lagged 
‘behind population growth. The latter recorded 5.2% rate of growth 
over 1960-74 while food production was only 2.5% over the period. 
Moreover, following the oil boom (1973) the agricultural growth 
rate was near zero until 1980. 

There was a marginal increase in the output of the main food 
crops (millet, sorghum, rise, maize, compeas). This was not due to 
increases in productivity but to the expansion of cultivated land.4 

The economy became increasingly dependent on imports of 
food from the early seventies onwards. This included grains, sugar 
and milk products. In 1980, grains (ie wheat, rice and maize) con- 
stituted about 33% of all grains supplied in the country.5 Moreover, 
these were imported at prices which were higher than those-in the 
world market The. value of food imports rose from 95 million in 
1972 to 126 million in 1973 and to 2115 million in 1981.7 The 
gravity of the problem is revealed by the fact that in 1985 food 
imports formed 14% of the total imports. 

Cash crop exports were the main source of state revenues 
before the emergence of the oil boom. The index of output of 
agricultural exports fell from 100 in 1960 to 71 in 1976°. Further- 
more, the share of Nigeria’s exports in the world market declined 
sharply. Actual exports (in metric tons) fell drastically. Thus, 
export volume fell by 50% for. the six to seven principal exports 
over 1960-74.10 
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The problems of the agricultural sector, particularly in food 
production, was a product of changes in the nature of demand and 
constraints in increasing supply. But the roots of the crisis can be 
traced to colonial policies. Increases in demand and constraints in 
accelerating food production led to problems over supply of food. 
Since 1974 private consumption demand increased by about 100% 
from 0.9% over 1960-70 to 1.6% over 1970-76,!! 

The increase in the demand for food was a product of various 
factors. Drought, imported inflation and the oil boom in particular 
played a major role in the creation of new tastes for rice, wheat, 
maize and sugar.!2 The tastes of the small, urban income groups, 
who spent a lower proportion of their income on food, was a major 
factor. The importance of cereals such as rice discpuraged the pro- 
. duction of less elegant but cheaper and equally nutritious staples. 
These included yam, gari and maize consumed by the urban and 
rural proletariat! 

The agricultural sector could not respond adequately to the 
increased demand for food. Land!4 extension was possible but the 
major constraint was the lack of labour power in the rural sector. 
This was reinforced by the dependence on traditional technologies, 
such as the hoe and cutlass. The oil boom had accelerated the 
migration to the urban sector.. Higher urban wages acted as a dis- 
incentive in retaining labour power in the rural sector. 

The overvaluation of the naira has been cited as one factor 
contributing towards low levels of food!5 production in Nigeria.!6- 
But this could only be relevant after the oil boom. The state's pro- 
curement of marketed surplus of foodgrains has also been on a 
limited scale, with. peasants resorting to private traders and 
markets to dispose of any surplus. Price levels in such markets 
were higher than those offered by the state. Above all state policies 
over technology, credit and input subsidies served to compensate 
for any possible disincentives in output price levels.!’ 

The. ways in which the colonial state extracted sutplus from 
agriculture, has critical implications for. (a) emphasis on cash ver. 
sus food crops (b) transformation of productive forces and 
relations of production and (c) transfer of surplus extracted from 
agriculture. 

First, prior to diréct imposition of colonialism, economic and 
political relations between Nigerian and western capital was based 
on the slave trade. . Subsequently there was a shift to so called 
- legitimate’ trade.!8 

The focus of colonial policies was on the extraction of surplus 
initially through merchant capital and later through marketing 
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boards. Thus, goods were bought and sold by merchant capital. 

Peasants were’ pushed to cultivate cash crops such as 
groundnuts in northern Nigeria in order to fulfil the tax demands 
of the state. Moreover, their demand for cash started growing, as a 
product of tax pressures, need to purchase food and consumption 
of imported goods. Merchant capital became a source of credit. 
- Peasants also started to sell their labour services to raise cash.!? 

Food production was virtually left alone But colonial policies 
had adverse implications for the food and nutrition status, both 
through the ensuing disruption and the threat to the destruction of 
traditional safety ‘subsistence’ society. Distribution and circulation 
of foodstuffs became disorganized. 

Second, increased production in agriculture over the colonial 
era was primarily a product of the application of more labour and 
increased land utilization. The main constraint was labour 
power?! 

.. In essence, “productive relations and the social formation 
were. not transformed nor the means of agricultural production _ 
appropriation.“ “The state focused on export crops within a pea- 
sant economy. Its encouragement did not extend beyond cotton 
and:a some extent palm oil, including experimental stations, the 
provision of marketing facilities and produce inspection. 

Third, the state initially left the rural economy to the ‘invisible 
hand’ of the market and a network of agents and buyers.“4 This 
embraced the period from the early twentieth century to the early 
1940's, The state then adopted a policy of direct intervention in the 
extraction of surplus. The marketing boards were the major instru- 
ment for taxing agriculture. Moreover, they served as the 
mouthpiece for powerful lobbies. This is exemplified by the 
BCGA, British Cotton Growers Association.» 

However, the surplus extracted in agriculture was not used for 
indigenous development Thus, over 1947-54 the Nigerian Com- 
modity Boards accumulated trade surpluses of £119, 914, 700. But 
the bulk of the funds were kept in the form of British Securities. 
This was basically a strategy for financing development in Britain. 
It was done at the expense of the peasants who received between 
20-30% only of the potential producer prices. In some cases 60% of 
the potential producer prices weré removed.6 

The outcome of the colonial policies in agriculture laid’ the 
foundation. .of the post colonial policies. The focus on cash crops 
for export and the neglect of food crops, the dependence on 
traditional techniques of cultivation and the lack of adequate 
investment of surplus emerged as the key issues. 
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The post colonial state retained the essential features’ of 
colonial policies in agricultrue. Thus, cash crop exports continued 
as the main source of state revenues. Food production. was left 
alone. 

The state started recognizing the neglect of agricultural food 
production from the mid 1970’s onwards. This is evident in the 
Third Five Year Plan (1975-80) and above all i in the Fourth Five 
Year Plan (1980-85).?? 

The share of agricultural exports in total econ value was - 
reduced drastically from: 70.8% in 1964 to a mere 4.6% of export 
value in 1979.28 But the enormous increase in oil revenues deflec- 
ted the state's focus from the agricultural sector. Moreover, oil 
revenues could finance imports of food over 1973-81. Reserves pro- 
vided security against fluctuations in income from oi} exports. The 
latter brought in about 90% of income from exports and about 80% 
of state revenues. But oil prices fell from $42 per barrel in 1981 to 
about $12 per barrel by the end of 198529. Indeed Nigeria confron- 
ted a total external debt of US $ 17,695 million by the close of — 
1985.30 


. The urgency of focusing on the agricultural sector needs to be 
seen against the above background. The Federal and State 
governments provided 52.6 million for the agricultural sector in the 
First Development Plan (1962-68). This rose sharply to N2.3 billion 
in the Third Development Plan (1975-80) and N8 billion in the 
Forth Development Plan (1980-85). The sector could not therefore 
be said to suffer from lack of resources. However, the planned 
expenditures were based on optimistic assumptions about price of 
oil exports. The collapse in oil prices after 1981 therefore affected 
anticipated - expenditures: But in absolute terms the funds were 
significant?! 

The post colonial state adopted three types of technologies: 
infrastructural, biological and mechanical They were the instru- 
ment for accelerating food production. They were embodied in 
varying combinations through two main strategies: large scale 
irrigation and Integrated. Rural Development. These strategies 
were lauńched in the mid seventies. However, ad hoc programmes | 
were also launched in the early and mid seventies. But they con- 
centrated on specific technologies such as chemical fertilizers. 
National Accelerated Food Production Programme and Operation 
Feed the Nation were the two key programmes. they failed to 
make a major impact on food production.*2 

Large scale irrigation embraced all the three types of 
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technologies33 The latter ıncluded dams, land clearing and 
developing machinery (ie infrastructural), new seeds, chemical fer- 
tilizers and water (ie biological) and tractors and threshers (ie 
mechanical). Integrated Rural Development comprised primarily 
biological and mechanical inputs. But other forms of support such 
as construction of roads was given to some extent 

The two major technological strategies re-established the link 
between the peasants and the global markets.34 Peasants came to - 
depend on external sources of technology in order to increase food 
production. This was primarily a product of the inability of the 
state to manufacture the inputs. Under such conditions the lack of 
foreign exchange could pose serious problems for the agricultural 
production system. Indeed the collapse of oil revenues coupled 
with the indebtedness of the economy has highlighted the risks of 
technology based programmes, in the absence of domestic capacity 
to manufacture the inputs. | 

The two strategies were conceptualizea primarily as import 
substitution programmes. Thus, imported grains including wheat, 
rice and maize were to be replaced by domestic production. The 
state initiated and managed the strategies, collaborating with 
foreign capital in different ways. First, large scale irrigation 
entailed direct intervention by the state in implementing the 
strategy.> But multinational agri-business played a major role in 
supporting the latter. Imported skills were also an important fea- 
ture of the management of the projects. Overcoming drought and 
extending the farming season furnished convincing agruments for 
adopting large scale irrigation. Moreover, access to significant 
resources, a key pre-condition for the pursuit of such a strategy, 
was made possible by oil revenues. The focus was primarily on 
wheat and rice, which constituted the main imported grains. 

The impact of large scale irrigation in Nigeria was summed up 
as being “very inefficient in obvious technological and economic 
sense, besides its having undersirable social and economic conse- 
quences” Recent studies by FAO on such schemes have 
. highlighted their high cost per acre. 

Under the Fourth Development Plan (1980-85) about 1.5 
million out of 31 million hectares of arable land was targeted as 
being suitable for large scale irrigation. However, by 1981/82 dry 
season Only 15,000 hectares was under irrigation under the River 
Basin Development Authority Schemes. The harvest produced 
only 40,000 tons of grain equivalent Nigeria imported 1.3 million 
tones of wheat and substantial amounts of maize, rice and 
foodgrains. The bulk of the 1.5-2 million hectares only had the 
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potential of being irrigated) Moreover, this could be revised 
downwards on technical and economic grounds.*® 

The state eased the role of foreign consultants and subcontrac- 
tors in executing large scale irrigation schemes. Close links were 
_ established between consultants who designed the projects and 
agri-business firms from the capital intensive nature of the project. 
The Bakolori irrigation project exemplified such. links>? 

Field studies in Kano revealed that irrigated farming in the . ` 
dry season could not be divorced from rainfed farming *! Indeed . 
the latter helped to reduce risk and uncertainty of irrigated farm- 
ing. But peasant’s wanted to grow sorghum, a staple crop, which 
‘conflicted with the timing of land preparation of irrigated crops (eg 
wheat). Above all, small and middle irrigated peasants failed to 
gain access to technology (eg tractors, seeds, chemical fertilizers) 
on time? They either rented out their land or left it unused. In 
contrast the large peasants and urban entrants (eg businessmen) 
were better served in this respect. However, large peasants tended 
to allocate any surplus towards non-productive sectors (eg con- 
tracting business). 

Second, Integrated Rural Development was a product of 
collaboration between the indigenous state and external financiers. 
Thus, the Federal and State governments joined forces with the 
World Bank. They aimed to “promote the adoption of production | 
techniques which were in some way superior to those currently in 
ise. The central objective was to increase the ptoduction of food 
and fibre crops and the living standards of the rural poor® Its 
main emphasis in the initial northern projects was on maize 
alongside cotton and groundnuts. Use of imported skills was a 
critical aspect of the arrangement with the World Bank. Unlike the 
large scale irrigation strategy, it aimed to function within the exist 
ing peasant system. 

The Integrated Rural Development strateny conceptualized 
peasants into groups in relation to allocation of project technology. 
Thus, peasants“ were delineated into “large scale”, “progressive” 
and “traditional” peasants. Preferential treatment was to be exten- 
ded to the first two groups over access to extension advice, chemi- 
cal fertilizers. and support in getting credit for mechanical 
technologies (ie tractors) from state banking institutions. The 
“political clout” of the large scale peasants was considered to be of 
_ key importance in initiating adoption of project technology. But it 
was expected that over time the technology would’ “trickle down" to 
all groups of peasants. 

Integrated Rural Development formed the cornerstone of the 
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food production strategy. The state aimed to spread it across 
Nigeria over 1980-85. It was to contribute over 50% of the 
incremental production% 

The collaboration between the World Bank and the state led 
to conflicts at particular levels. Thus, in the Funtua project in 
Kaduna State, the Kaduna State government and the World Bank 
clashed over the terms of the project The State government attac- 
ked: (a) the focus on non-staple crops (b) the bias towards the 
large scale peasants and (c) the exorbitant costs of foreign skills. 
This led to the withdrawal of the World Bank from the Funtua 
project, after its pilot stage (ie 1975-80). The State government had 
to assume the responsibility of spreading the strategy. across 
Kaduna State, in 1981.7 However, the World Bank was invited. 
back in 1984 after the miulitary had ousted the civilian 
government* 

The results of the Funtua project,” which served as the 
‘model’ for emulation throughout the country, were not encourag- 
ing. Thus, over 1975-80, the production target for the major project 
crop (ie maize) fell short by 50%, cotton did not take off and the 
benefits were primarily captured by large scale and progressive 
peasants... 

Field studies® in Funtua showed that in recent years, access 
to. projéct technology (ie extension, chemical fertilizers) and 
institutional credit (ie for purchasing tractors, fertilizers, land, 
labour) was dominated primarily by large scale and large 
“progressive peasants. Indeed, the large scale peasants were able to 
reinforce their bargaining power to acquire technology and credit, 
as a product of their diverse links with bureaucracy, commerce 
and business. The majority of the small “progressive” peasants and 
the “traditional” peasants were unable to compete in both the 
institutions and the markets for inputs (ie fertilizers). 

The large scale and large “progressive” peasants and in par- 
ticular the former were able to strengthen their overal control of 
marketed surplus. 

Under: such conditions concepts of spreading EE 
among all classes through “trickle down”! seem divorced from the 
agrarian structure. 

The experience of the sercultaval sector in Nigeria epitomises 
some of the major problems which confront African economies. `. 
Acceleration of food production is a major priority. But the sector 
has also to raise surplus for growth. This is pertinent given the low 
levels of industrialization coupled with indebtedness. 
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The outcome of technological policies in Nigerian agriculture 
show that it is essential to scrutinize the formulation and 
implementation of such policies. This demands a critical study of 
the following main issues: p 
(i) the relevance of increasing production of hen through 
technology vis a vis staples 
(ii) the scope of utilizing existing agricultural resources (land and 
labour) to increase food production, with support of selective 
technologies 
(iti) the risks of depending on imported technology and skills for 
agricultural production (within the context of limited industrializa- 
tion, foreign exchange constraints and indebtedness) 

(iv) the limitations of using technology to accomplish growth and 
equity within the existing agrarian structure. 

The above approach has implications for short and long term 

agricultural policies. ; 
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Lack of cash on time coupled with lack of availability of technological 
inputs were major problems. 

J.C Balcet and W. Candler, Farm Technology Adoption in Northern Nigeria, 
vol 1, Joint Cornell University and World Bank Report, August 1981, p. 1. 
“Large scale” were those with more than 100 acres. “Progressive” were those 
with less than 100 acres. “Traditional” were those who were defined as being 
unwilling to follow project advice. See BCD. Silva and M.R Raza, “In- 
tegrated Rural Development in Nigeria: the Funtua Project”, Food Policy, 
November 1980. Also see O.F.J. Oyaide, “External financing for agricultural 
development in Nigeria : the role of the World Bank”, Rural Development in 
Nigeria, voL 1, no. 1, May 1984. 
The World Bank, Accelerated Development in Sub Saharan Africa: An Agenda 
for Action, Washington, USA, 1981, p.53. 

See B.C.D.’ Silva and MR. Raza: Op. cit and also B.C D. Silva and MR. 
Raza, “Equity issues related to World Bank Rural Development Projects in 
Nigeria”, mimeo, Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria, Nigeria. 

Ministry of Internal Affairs and Information, On the World Bank and the 
Kaduna Integrated Rural Development Project ‘Kaduna, Nigeria, 1980, p, 23-26. 
In December 1983 the civilian rule under President Shegu Shagari over 1979- 
83 came to an end. The military under General Buhari came to power after a 
coup. In August 1985 a further military coup brought General Babangida to 
power. 

B.D. D.' Silva and M.R. Raza: 1980: Op. cit: 

The author did research on the Integrated Rural Development Project in . 
Funtua in Kaduna State. He studied a sample of 28 large scale peasants in 
Funtua villages. He also studied a sample of 16 “progressive” peasants in one 
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village and a sample of 16 “traditional” peasants in another village in Fun- 
tua. The village research was done in 1983-84. The “progressive” peasants 
(less than 100 acres) were divided into small, middle and large peasants on. 
the basis of access to land. Most of the “traditional” peasants were small 
peasants 

This implies that initially the larger peasants are likely to adopt technology 
but eventually it would spread across all classes. 


—_ 


Industrial Development Strategy for 
Africa in the Context of Africa’s 
Priority Programme for Economic 
Recovery* n 

JS. JUNEJA 


There has been lengthy debates at various national and inter 
national fora on the crisis of African development The issue was 
discussed at length at the first Extra Ordinary meeting of ECA 
Conference of Ministers held at Addis Ababa on 28 and 29 March, 
1986 and in the 15th Extra Ordinary Session of Council of Ministers 
also held at Addis Ababa on 30-31 March, 1986. Reviewing the 
crisis of African development and future prospects, meetings adop- 
ted ‘Africa's Priority Programme for Economic Recovery 1986-1990’ 
and submitted to the UN: General Assembly, who adopted it and 
operationalised at its 13th Special Session as the United Nations 
Programme of -Action for African Economic Recovery and 
Development 1986-1990’ (UNPAERD)’. f 

Africa’s priority programme for recovery lays considerable 
emphasis on food and agriculture sector and envisages to raise the 
level of investment to the extent of 20-25% of the total public 
‘investment and revitalise the agricultural and rural development 
which provides liveiihood to almost 80% of the African Populanon 
and hence its: impact is most keenly felt. 

In order to exploit effectively ‘the agricultural resources of 
Africa the linkages between agricultural and other séctors of the 
economy, notably industry and physical infrastructure have been 
envisaged to be strengthened and thus support ‘Africa’s HOH 


* Paper presented at National Seminar on Africa : Today and lomorrow held by. the 
Centre of East African studies, University of Bombay, October 5-7-1987. 
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Programme for Economic Recovery’. These can broadly be sum- 

marised as development and rehabilitation or agro-based indus- 

tries, development ‘of transport and communication, trade and 
finance. 

Since Africa has high dependence on import of almost all 
industrial goods and also due to urgent. need to increase the 
capacity for raising food production, main areas of action during 
this are given hereunder : 

a Production of agricultural tools and equipment 

b. Production of small scale irrigation equipment, 

c Processing of raw-materials and intermediate inputs (such as 
seeds, fertilizer, pesticide, insecticide etc.) © ` 

d. Production of spare parts for the overhaul, repair and main 
tenance of vehicles, machinery and transport equipment; 

e Development of capacity for utilisation of renewable sources 
of energy, especially bio-mass and solar energy; 

f. Establishment of engineering capacity for production of 
spare parts and components; 

& Rehabilitation of existing plants, as many of them serve to 
process agricultural products and play an essential part in 
alleviating the food crisis or earn foreign exchange; and 

h. To improve training of industrial, technical and managerial 

) manpower. 

Rehabilitation and ‘maintenance of existing modes of 
‘transportation and communication systems. Construction and 
maintenance of transport infrastructure and develop transporta- 
tion network. 
` Improving the distribution channels of domestic trade and 
market network and encourage consumption in favour of domes- 
tically produced goods and also to make available rural credit 
facilities. 

Development and rehabilitation of agro-based industries has — 
been accorded priority under Africa’s Programme for Economic 
Recovery and it meshes well with the. objectives of the Lagos Plan 
of Action which envisages: ‘implementation of the long term 
development strategy up to the year 2000 and to achieve Africa’s 
target of 2% of world industrial production in accordance with the 
Lima target! Further, it emphasises that ‘during the decade 1980 to 
1990, member states intend to achieve 1.4% of world industrial pro-. 
duction and at the same time to do all within their power to attain 
self-sufficiency i in the sectors of food, building materials, clothing 
and energy? While many African countries have paid special 
attention to the industrial sector in order to achieve growth rate 
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through the support of institutions and structural transformation 
of their economies with a view to attain self-reliance and self- 
sustained growth and development, the pace of achievements in 
this sector has by and far been slow. It may be difficult to | 
generalise for all the countries but it has been applicable to a large. 
: extent to the countries in East and. Southern Africa region. The 
following could be the main reasons for slow growth of industrial 
sector. : 


— Poor agricultural performance affecting agro-based 
iridustries 

— faulty conception and pcr design of the programmes. 

— lack of managerial competence. 

—  inapproptiate choice of téchnologies and equipments. 

— absence or SeHcIeney in establishing forward and backward . 
linkages. 

— shortage of skilled manpower. j 

— limited local market and poor export potential. 

— high energy cost 

— poor maintenance of equipment and machinery and their - 
unserviceability. 

— shortage of foreign exchange and consequent difficulty in 
importing raw-material spare parts and components which 
constitute almost 40% of their import bill 

Unfortunately the industrial structure, policies and pro- 
gramme in most of the African economies have not been properly 
matched with natural resource endowment resulting in large scale 
import of raw-materials and in addition, linkages with other 
segments of economy have been poor. Lot of emphasis was laid on 
development of héavy and capital intensive. industries. without 
establishing viability of the projects. with respect to factors such as 
demand, raw-materials, foreign exchange, skilled manpower, finan- 
cial support, locational advantage and host of other dependent 
variables. 

On the whole, Africa’s aduswaizanon has been ‘largely 
inwardlooking with much emphasis on import-substitution — 
policies and strategies. But these strategies have been adversely 
affected by the underutilization of capacities, inappropriate 
choice of technology and institutional and management problems. 
In addition, high investments have been made and the high cost of 
this investment arises from the ordering of unnecessarily elaborate. 
equipments, the high costs of transport and ‘installation, the need 
to hold large inventories (which-ti& up working capital) and 
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unduly elaborate building structures. In view of these- difficulties, 
most African countries are now engaged in vigorous efforts to 
rehabilitate existing industries as invisaged in APPER while 
adjusting their policies in the light of thier experience. Similarly, 
based on the experience a new criteria is being evolved for 
development of industries with new investments. Now attention is— 
being concentrated on low capital investment projects with lower 
energy use and with greater emphasis on- mobilisation of local 
skills and resources in an effort to reduce cost and ‘increase the 
competitiveness of domestic industry. 

Since the focus of this national seminar is on apartheid in 
Africa and development related issues,it is in the fitness of things 
that this paper should address itself to industrial developmental 
issues of Africa with reference to the east and sourthern regions 
with special emphasis on the latter. 

Industrial development pole in the sub-region has been cen- 
tered in South Africa™It has been offering attractive incentives to 
the investors due to its abundent natural resoureces and mineral 
wealth, advanced technology with free access to the developed 
world and backed by well-developed economic and social infras- 
tructure Some of the countries in the sub-region, namely; - 
Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland have been bound to South 
Africa by South African Customs Union (SACU) under which they 
have established common tariff, on free trade area and a common 
system of revenue collection. No doubt these countries have had a 
gain of substantial revenue from this kind of arrangement, but 
they did so at a high cost of opportunity loss for the development 
of industries. l 
_ The South African land has also been a free convertible 
currency in all these countries. They have been tightly integrated 
into their monetory system in the economy of South Africa and 
virtually led to a dependency situation of centre periphery 
relationship of a colonial period. 

Hence, countries within the Southern Africa sub-region, com- 
prising of eight countries namely; Anglola, Botswana, Zambia, 
Lesotho, Malawi, Mozambique, Swaziland and Zimbabwe} face 
serious problems and peculiar situation in implementing their 
development objectives ‘and attain self-reliance due to thier 
geographical proximity to apartheid regime of South Africa. For 
many years, they have been having special trade and economic lin- 
kages with the racist South African regime which renders their 
economies extremely vulnerable to any policies which South 
Africa may decide to take on economic or political grounids. In fact 
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SADCC (Sotuh African Development Co-ordination. Conference) 
countries.chose a unique path to attain development with thier 
common objectives of regional self-reliance and co-operation 
theme of ‘Lagos Plan of Action, but has left little impact despite 
their concerted and collective efforts for over seven yearst. On the <— 
contrary, it has been reported. that the dependence of SADCC is 
increasing on South Africa and they have failed to trade among 
-= themselves. 

Therefore, the cost for these independent countries has been 
heavy due to loss of industrial opportunities under which most of 
the countries in the SADCC region have become hinter-land 
markets for South Africa. Therefore, most of these countries had 
difficulty in pursuing independent economic development policies 
and protecting their economies from the wrath of the South 
African regime. It_has also been seen in a number of cases that the 
‘Industrial giants of South Africa crushed the émergence of indus- 
trial enterprises and indigenous entrepreneurship by dumping the 
goods at throw-away prices. | 

f Six of the eight South African countries in the sub-region 
~ (Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi, Swaziland’ and Zimbabwe) are also 
land-locked and face special problems of transport and com- 
munication resulting from traditional and historical linkages with 
South Africa. Heroic efforts made by some of these countries to 
open alternative channels for transport and communications to 
achieve self-reliance, but at enormous cost and invited the 
onslaught of the South African regime which has made every effort 
to disrupt such developments through the process of political de- 
stabilisation or by military intervention or supporting the dissident 
groups or economic blockade. With the result, there has* been 
serious fall in agricultural and industrial production, since most of 
‘the development projects had to be delayed. These countries have 
also met with natural calamities such as drought, floods, cyclones 
and desertification. i ee 
Manufacturing base in very small in Africa, accounting for 
- not more than 10% of region's GDP in 1985. Nevertheless, the 
~ growth of the industrial sector has not been very different from 
that of the non-manufacturing sector in Africa. However, ‘Africa’s 
Priority Programme For Economic Recovery’ has focused special 
attention on rehabilitation of the existing industries and develop- 
ment of other industrial sectors augmenting food and agriculture 
production. 
In order to continue propelling and to sustain industrial 
growth, generate employment opportunities, meet with the con--=* =~ 
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sumer need of the population and attain self-reliance, it is perti- 
nent that simultaneous attention is given at the national level to 
the growth and development of small scale industries which are 
low capital intensive, high employment generating, process local 
resources, focus on consumer goods and disperse industries in the 
rural area. 

In the Lagos Plan of Action, strong support has been 
= expressed for adopting national policies and programmes and 
creation of a network of small scale industries. The Governments 
have been urged for ‘taking effective measures and provide incen- 
tives for the development of small and medium scale industries by 
taking into account the need for local resource uses, employment 
and technological diffusions Hence, in order to create self-reliance 
and self-sufficient industrial development, national industrial 
policies and development strategies should aim at establishing a 
sound industrial base with the emphasis on the development of 
capacities and capabilities which contribute to the promotion of 
resource based industries, such as agro-based, basic engineering, 
capital goods, chemical, metallurgical and light industries through ` 
the provision of inputs or utilisation of outputs. In this effort, 
small scale industries could effectively contribute to the establish- 
ment of this industrial base. In addition, promotion and expansion 
of such small industries could help meet the 2% industrial produc- 
_ tion target set for the African Region by the year 2000 under the 
Lagos Plan of Action.6 


SADCC 


_  SADCC has also emphasised the development of programmes 
for small and medium scale technology development for the coun- 
tries .in the region as follows: 

‘Appropriate technology for promotion of small and medium 
scale-industries has great significance for SADCC economies. All 
- of them have institutions in these areas in varying types and forms. 
Experiences gained within the national frames are very rich and- 
can be utilised for the benefit of the whole SADCC region. There 
are also international/national institutions which could be of assis- 
tance to SADCC countries.” | 

” Small Scale Industries have an important place in the 
economic profile of many developing and developed countries in 
the world. Some of the arguments that have been advanced in 
favour of small scale industries and applicable to their growth the | 
development are given hereunder. 
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Small-Scale industires as vehicles for modernizing the economy, par 
ticularly in rural areas 


~The promotion of small-scale industries would countribute 
immensely to industrial development. Usually, small-scale indus- 
tries are labour-intensive and account for more jobs per unit of 
capital invested. Their establishment would thus generate employ- 
ment and income and help to check rurakurban migration. The 
location of small-scale industires in rural areas is likely to 
encourage the use of new, renewable and alternative sources of 
_ energy, which are invariably cheaper to produce, thereby reducing 
the use of imported energy and other factors and conserving 
foreign exchange. These.industries are also centres for the develop- 
ment of semiskilled manpower and indigenous entrepreneurial 
capabilities badly needed for industrialization Their establish- 
ment also encourage the development of integrated and interlin- . 
ked industrial development by subcontracting Small-scale: 
industries also stimulate the growth of other sectors, such as food 
and agro-based industries, building industries, transport and com- 
munications, and energy crucial for the economic recovery pro- 
gramme. The promotion and expansion of small-scale industrial 
activities in those production sectors could help meet the goals and 
objectives of rapid and integrated development, with emphasis 
being placed on the satisfaction of basic needs and the use of local 
resources. 


Entrepreneurship 


Well structured small scale industrial sector can,.not only con- 
tribute significantly to meet the needs of the people, but. also is a 
major vehicle for development of indigenous entrepreneurial com-.: 
petence. Both in the private and public sector as well as in the co- 
operative sector, it could establish a sound basis for. political, 
economical and social justice. An entrepreneur is one of the most 
important inputs in the economic development of a country or of a. 
region within the country. Entrepreneurial competence makes. all. 
' the difference in the rate of economic growth. In India, both state 
and private entrepreneurship co-exist. It is, therefore, in this con- 
text, that an increasingly important role has been assigned to the 
identification and promotion of entrepreneurs for this sector in 
India. However, Small Scale Industrial enterprises are exclusively 
the domain of private entrepreneurs and with astounding 
success.’ 
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In the African continent indigenous entrepreneurship has 
© been looking and needs to be encouraged. Efforts have been made 
by various organisations and governments to encourage the same. 
To quote, in Zimbabwe, limited encouragement has been extended 
by, SEDCO (Small Enterprises Development Corporation) but 
_ most of the new enterprises have been established in the field of 
bakeries and grocery stores but not in the industrial field. In the 
case of Ethiopia all industrial activity has been confined to the | 
state control. Consequent to the signing of the agreement between. 
NSIC of. India and HASIDA of Ethiopia for setting up 40 Projects 
in Ethipis, the latter is looking for private entrepreneurs conse- 
quent to the shift in this policy of the government Similarly, there 
is shift-in the policy and programmes in Tanzania, who has sold 
many a small scale industrial enterprises run by the State’s- District 
Development Corporations to private enterprises. | 


Employment 

Small Industries generate a large volume of employment. This 
is based on the assumption that they are labour intensive and thus 
they generate more employment per unit ‘of capital employed. The 
need for having large scale industries or establishing heavy indus- 
tries is not questioned, nor is questioned the need to have capital 
intensive projects for building up social and economic infrastruc- 
ture. In most other spheres, small industries can advantageously:be 
established with less capital and they then help in enlarging the 
volume of employment as well as industrial goods produced within — 
the country. It has been seen in India that while the employment 
out-put ratio is the lowest in the small scale sector, the employment 
generating capacity of small sector is 8 times that of the large scale sector.! 
Kenya has reported that a job can be created with a meagre invest- 
ment-of thirty thousand Kenyan shilling in small scale sector com- 
pared to an investment of 300,000 Kenyan shilling in the case of 
large industries. A corollary of the employment argument is that 
- small industries, being amenable to location in many parts of the 
country, generate employment over wider areas and can help in 
checking the migration of workers from rural to urbah areas. 
When set up in rural and semi-urban areas, small industries thus 
provide work for the unemployed, more work for the under- 
employed and supplementary work for the seasonally unemployed 
persons. 
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income Distribution 


It has been argued that as against large industries, particularly 
in capitalistic countries which tend to promote-unequal distribu- 
tion of income, small industries tend to create situations of more 
equitable distribution of income. It is argued that the income 
generated in small industries gets distributed among large number 
of people through-out the country. Not only that, a wider entrep- 
reneurial base is created in contrast with the short entrepreneurial 
base in the case of large industries. These benefits accure because 
small industries are labour intensive and can be set up at most of 
the places in the country. These industries also become 
instruments of social justice par excellence as the income is dis- 
tributed among the people who create it 


Decentralisation z 


It is known that large industries tend to concentrate in a few 
places where infrastructure is available and where the promotors 
find it feasible to set up these industries. In contrast, small indus- 
tries can be spread in various parts of the country and hence lead 
to decentralisation of economic activities. Decentralisation of 
industrial activities helps-to tap local resources of raw materials, 
men and money and results in improving the standard of living in 
industrially backward areas. It also helps to solve problems of con- 
gestion in a few industrial areas by enlarging areas of industrial 
activity. i - 


Use of Latent Resources 


An argument in favour of small industries is-that they make it 
possible to tap latent resources like entrepreneurship, artisans 
skills, family savings etc. These resources cannot be used in large 
industries as they are generally thinly spread in a country. Small 
industries provide circumstances, opportunities and training fields 
for the development of local entrepreneurship. 


Consumer Goods 


Small Industries are predominantly suited to the production 
of a wide variety of consumer goods. These goods are generally not 
produced in heavy industries which otherwise have long gestation 
period. Small scale industries which can be set up with small 
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investments and with local resources are thus capable of produc- 
ing the much-needed consumer goods within a spor period of 
time. 


~ 


Linkages with Agriculture | 
Small Scale Industries figure prominently both in the process- 

ing of agricultural goods and in the production of machines and 
equipment for use in agriculture. It has. also-been shown that 
demand elasticity of agricultural incomes is particularly high for 
goods produced by small scale industries. This holds true also for 
the low-wage incomes of workers employed in small scale indus 
tries so that, to a certain degree, increasing the output of small 
scale industries provides itself the very mechanism to increase the 
demand for these inputs. In this context Mr. Dela Renaudiere of © 
the World Bank has observed. 


“We believe the development of small-scale industry is very much linked 
with a strong agricultural sector because that small-scale industrial sector 
will be serving the marketing, ac and consumer needs of the 
whole sector.” 


Many soinivics in the region have established policies and 

_‘prograrames for the development of small scale industries in the 

/ last decade The policy framework has been announced and sup- 

, port institutions created. Some industrial estates in urban and 

_ “rural areas have also been established to promote and encourage 

the development of small scale industries in some countries (while 
others have not done so). 

Except in the case of Zimbabwe, ‘Angola and Mozambique, 

each of the national deyelopment plans of the six remaining coun- 

tries in the SADCC region (Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi, Zambia, 


Swaziland and Tanzania) have specific programmes relating to the 


-dévelopment of small scale and rural industries. In all the cases, 
small industrial development has been given national priority. 
Many countries in the East African region namely, Ethiopia, 
` Kenya and Mauritius have focused special attention on it in their 
development plans. However, other countries such as Medagascar, 
Seychelles and Uganda have been devoting less attention in this 
effort The basic objectives for development of the small scale 
industries in their development plans are as follows: 

— Utilisation of local resources 

— Decentralisation of industries to rural areas ai diver- 

sification of industrial production 


\ 
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— Browoden of entrepreneurship 
— Establishment of agro-based industries for development of 
| agriculture 
— Employment creation i 
— Development of ancillary production for large 
establishments. 

With the above objectives in view, each country in the front 
line states has promoted industries so as to produce goods and ser- 
vices for thier people. In the case of Swaziland, Lesotho and 
Botswana, there is an emphasis. on specific formation of 
indigenous entrepreneurship and self-reliance to the economies. It 
also aims at reduction of dependency on the Republic of South 
Africa which is the basic objective of SADCC. In all these coun- 
tries, small scale industries have a distinct and continuously grow- 
ing impact on industrial production and the economy as a whole. 
Support and development organisations in the SADCC region are 
given hereunder, 

— Small Industries Development Organisation—Tanzania . 
— Small Industries Development Organisation— Zambia 

— Botswana Enterprises Development Unit— Botswana 

— Small Industries Enterprises Organisation of Malawi— 

Malawi 

— Lesotho. Enterprises Development Organisation Lesotho 
= Small Enterprises Development Company— Swaziland 
_— Small Enterprises Development Corporation— Zimbabwe 

There are no national organisations of this type in Angola and 
Mozambique. . 

_ Similarly in the East African region, the support and develop- 

ment organisations of Small Scale Industries are given below: : 

— Handicraft and Small Scale Industries Development 
Agency— Ethiopia 

— Kenya Industrial Estate Limited- Kenya 

— Small Industries Development Organisation— Mauritius 

—_ Ministry of National Development-—— Seychelles 

— Ministry of Industry, Department of Small Scale 

Industries— Uganda 

At the time of independence, India inherited a dormant indus- 
trial structure. A deliberate policy to achieve a high degree of 
industrialisation was adopted. Due to lack of capacity to build 
machines within the country, it became necessary to import a wide 
range of equipments including general machine-tools. 

Over the years, tremendous progress has been made in the 
industrial field so much. so that now India is prominently ranked 
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amongst one of the most industrialised countries‘ in the world. 
There has been significant improvement in the productive capacity 
in every segment of industrial sector. Tae country has been actively — 
pursuing self-reliance, import substitution and export promotion | 
with the result that substantial reduction has taken place in 
imports and in sharp contrast to the position in the earlier years a 
large proportion of its exports are now in the engineering field | 
There has been significant progress in machinery manufacturing 
and development of engineering capabilities within the- country 
and’ now a bulk of machinery requirement is met from 
indigenous sources. 

The growth of modern small.scale industries in India has 
been one of the most significant and remarkable features of 
planned economic development: They have grown phenomenally 
during the last three decades and today occupy an important posi 
tion in the economy of the country. the basic approach that has 
underlined the growth of small industries in India can be sum- 
marised as given hereunder.— 

— To create immediate employment opportunities with 
relatively less investment l 

— To meet a substantial part of the increased demand for 
consumer goods-and simple producer goods 

— To facilitate mobilisation of resources of capital and skills 
which may otherwise remain unutilised; l 

— | To help in raising levels of earnings and standards of liv- 
ing of a large number of artisans, craftsmen and 
entrepreneurs; 

— To make small industries export oriented and help quality 
upgradation; and 

— To remove regional disparities through a deliberate policy 
and to encourage growth in village & small towns. 

2 The small scale industries play a vital role in the overall 

economic development of India where millions of people are 

unemployed or under employed, most of the entrepreneurs are 

capable of makihg only small investments and there are con- 

straints in acquiring sophisticated machinery and modern technol 

ogy. These industries are also considered as important instrument 

for promoting rapid industrial growth- by providing greater 

employment opportunities, bring about reduction in regional dis- 

parities and removal of economic backwardness of rural and 

under-developed segments in the country. 

Today they account for one fourth of the total exports of the 
country and in terms of value added, contribute about 50% of that 
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of the manufacturing sector. The growth in this sector has a pre- 
ponderance of self-employment and results in wider dispersal of 
industrial and economic activities. * ,. 

The responsibility for promotion of industries i in the dispersed 
sector primarily is that of the State Government while the Central 
Government supplements their efforts. A large range of policy and 
programme support has been provided to the small industrial sec- 
tor in India and they include reservation of items for exclusive pro- 
duction and purchase priority, in the disbursement of loans by the 
financial institutions, concessions in thé import of raw materials 
and machinery, supply of these materials through National Small 
Industries Corporation and other agencies and direct assistance 
like consultancy, training etc, through a wide network of prom- 
otional bodies namely Small Industires Service Institutes, District 
Industries Centres, the National Institute of Small Industry Exten- 
sion and Training and the National Institute for Entrepreneurship 
and Small Business Development etc. The Office of the Develop- 
ment Commissioner (SSI) has been engaged for policy formula- 
tion, development, regulatory and monitoring activities for the 
small scale sector. This office, through its network of institutes and 
_ extension centres, takes care of technology, training, common ser- . 

vices, tooling -facilities, entrepreneurial. development, data collec- 
tion and monitoring of production of items reserved for this sector. 
A number of regional testing centres have been established to aid 
quality improvement and standardisation A number of con- 
sultancy organisations have ben established-with the assistance 
and participation of Industrial i Bank of India as well 
as other financial institutions. 

The National Small Industries Ganon provides support 
in such areas as supply of machines on easy hire purchase terms, 
marketing assistance, export marketing, import and distribution of 
raw materials, technical training and development of prototypes 
etc. This Corporation also undertakes ‘consultancy services as well 
as setting up of projects on turnkey basis in other countries. Cen- 
tral and State level institutions and their major functions are given 
in Annexure-IT-& IIL 

Indian experience of industrialisation through small indus- 
tries has.come to be recognised as appropriate technology for prom- 
otion of small & medium scale industries by the developing 
. countries especially countries in the African region for attaining 
the following: 

— Technical know-how in the E A of goods under 


viable but small scale operations 
` i Na 
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— Assistance to national planning apparatus by way of 
integrating industrial development plans for small scale 
operations, sectorally and regionally with those of large 
scale sectors. 

— Extension services in industrial promotion and infrastruc- 
ture development 

— Establishment of national institutions for providing invest- 
ment .capital, entrepreneuriak development, training 
facilities, establishment of production-cum-tranining cen- 
tres in specific technologies, technology transfer and 
development and facilities like industrial estates, common 
facility centres and services. Es 

India has played a significant role in the transfer of technol 
ogy for the development of small scale industries. The assistance to 
the developing countries at the Governmental level has mainly, 
been extended through the National Small Industries Corporation 
Limited (NSIC) whose role in this specific field has been very 
significant | 
There is need to have an integrated approach for the. rapid 
_ growth of small industries in a developing country. The approach 
would comprise policy measures on the one hand and support 
institutions on the other. The policy measures would be in such 
areas, as a definition of small-industries for purpose of identifying 
them from others, reservation of certain items‘for production by’ 
small industries, grant -of tax relief and other subsidies; etc. The 
policy measures could be spelt out as such or could be enshrined 
in some form of a legislation for small industries. 

A network of institution would be needed, depending upon 
the size of the small industries development programme in a coun- 
try, for provision of support services in’various area, such as the 
following: 

—. Consultancy in project identification and preparation of 
project and feasibility reports. 

— ‘Registration of a unit as a small industry within the pres- 
cribed definition. 

— Provision of finance, both for capital assets and for work- 
ing capital 

— Provision of land, shed, power, water, ete, particularly of 
specially built factory sheds in industrial areas or estates. 

— Guidance in selection and procurement of technology 
and machinery. 

— Procurement, including import, of raw materials and their 

` supply. 
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— Provision of common facilities. 
— Help in marketing including export. 
— Provision of management consultancy services. 

In fact, the support services, as mentioned earlier, should 
invariably be ‘integrated in any entrepreneurial development pro- 
gramme for small industries. 

Many countries in the Southern and East African regions 
have paid special attention for the development of industrial sector 
in order to achieve growth rates and structural transformation of 
their economies, which will enable them to attain self-reliant and 
self sustained growth and development Howeyer, the pace of 
expansion of this sector has been very slow. Collective efforts at 
the regional and sub regional level have also been made for achiev- 
ing regional self-sufficiency and regional self-reliance through 
regional institutions such as SADCC, PTA etc.; but have met with 
limited success. However, the need for accelerated growth of the 
industrial sector is well recognised. 

‘Africa’s ‘Priority Programme for Economic Recovery’ has 
focused top most attention for a new push to the well deserved 
food and agriculture development which has a direct impact on 
almost 80% population living in rural Africa and almost on all the 
other sectors of the economy. In. this context, the development and 
‘rehabilitation of the agro-based industries has been accorded a 
special priority to mobilise this effort. In order to support this pro- 

gramme as well as sustain and propel the engine of industrial 
- growth, small scale industries can play a very crucial and pivotal 
role. They can contribute very significantly to the industrial pro- 
duction with comparatively low capital investment and generating 
higher level of productivity as well as employment opportunities 
for: the -ever increasing un-employed youths. In this process 
indigenous entrepreneurship is developed and savings are chan- 
nelled for productive investment Small scale industries develop- 
ment lead not only to self-reliance and self-sufficiency in 
industrial production, but also meet with the. national socio 
economic developmental objectives. Several countries both in the 
developed and developing world have accelerated their industrial 
growth by encouraging small scale industries through the process 
of formulation of thier policies conducive to their growth backed 
by institutional frame work and support mechanism. Success in 
this field has been demonstrated in India, Brazil, South Korea, 
Singapore, Hongkong and several other countries. Most of the East 
and Southern African countries have also recognised the need to 
encourage small scale industries and taken initiatives by establish- 
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ing institutions to support their growth. Policy pronouncements 
have been made and some of the countries have passed Legisla- 
‘tion give them the legal status. Many programmes by inter- 
national institutions and organisations such as UNIDO, ILO, 
World Bank, IFAD, Africa Fund have been initiated and for- 
mulated. Similarly, support is also available on bi-lateral basis as a 
part of South. South Co-operation. However, this need national com- 
mitment to foster growth of smali scale industries and realise their full 
potential for economic recovery and growth. ; 
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United Nations Struggle Against 
Apartheid” 
SHANTI SADIQ ALI 


It is an irony that in 1945 among those instrumental in writing 
into the provisions of the Charter the responsibility of the United 
Nations in promoting respect for human rights was field Marshal 
Jan Smuts, head of the South .African Government, who at a 
plenary meeting fervently pleaded that 

“the Charter should contain at its very outset and in its preamble a 
declaration of human rights and of the common faith which has sus 
tained in the allied people in their bitter and prolonged struggle for the 
vindication of those rights and that faith. This war... has been a war of 
ideologies, of conflicting... faiths. we have fought for justice and decency 
and for the fundamental freedoms and rights of man, which are basic to 
all human advancement and progress and peace”.! 


Notwhithstanding these sentiments, in Africa itself the 
phenomenon of ‘apartheid’ was already a danger looming darkly 
ahead. The racial policies of South Africa regarding . dis- 
criminatory treatment of people of Indian origin, it needs to be 
recalled, had been originally discussed at India’s initiative from 
the very ‘first session of the UN General Assembly in 1946 
However, though the question arose from the treatment of peoples 
of Indian origin in South Africa, it exposed South Africa’s dis- 
criminatory laws as not only a contravention of the bilateral 
agreements between two governments but also a violation of 
human rights? Apart from the moral aspect of the issue, India put 
the reason for the dispute between itself and South Africa in a 
wider perspective arguing that since it involved the subordination 
of the just claims of members of one race to the unjust demands of 





* Paper presented at the National Seminar on Africa: Today and Tomorrow held by 
the Centre of East African Studies, University of Bombay, 5-7 October, 1987. 
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another, its repercussions would extend beyond the two countries. 
It was therefore a world issue and a political issue, not just a 
legal one. 

Subsequently, the UN General Assembly in its resolution 
declared that the treatment of the people of Indian origin in South 
Africa should conform to the relevant provisions of the Charter 

‘and to,South Africa’s international obligation. Despite South 
_ Africa's refusal to accept the United Nations resolution, India’s 
consistent stand helped, as will be seen, to stimulate a discussion 
of the issue of ‘apartheid’ in its wider context. 


It was, howevery, not until 1952 that the consideration of the . 
more extensive racial conflict arising from South Africa’s 
‘apartheid’ ‘policies was first considered> By then the Afrikaner 
Nationalist Party, having entrenched itself firmly, had officially 
introduced the policy of ‘apartheid’ in an effort to further sys- 
tematize and formalize the pre-existing network of legislation and 
other controls over the black population and extend it over the 
entire country in order to maintain a high rate of profit in the 
changed economic conditions of post war years® — 

As South Africa persisted in, and even intensified, its policy of 
racial segregation, its representatives in the United Nations, bac- 
ked by the Western Powers, increasingly sought shelter under the 
domestic jurisdiction clause of the UN Charter to- challenge. the 
competence of the UN to investigate the question of race conflict 
resulting from its policies.’ According to the narrow legalistic inter- 
pretation adopted by South Africa and her aliès the General 
Assembly could only proclaim standards. of conduct, not impose 
them, the UN could not make itself into | ʻa supranational body’, 
according to them. 

-~ Ranged against these views were the representatives of the 
newly emergent states who invoked the Charter to emphasise its 
progressive aspects; that it was directed towards the realization of 
ideals of human and social justice and towards equality of rights 
for all human beings, regardless of race; that under Africle 2 para 
2 of the Charter all members undertook to fulfil in good ‘faith their 
obligations, including respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. The objective in all member states should, moreover, be 
the reduction, not the intensification of discrimination; a principle 
mandatory upon all Members. of the United Nations. And, by this 
yardstick, they held, had the South African Government been 
endeavouring to bring racial discrimination to an end, the ques- 
tion could have been held to be essentially domestic. South Africa 
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it was, however, found was striving not to diminish but to extend a 
system of racial policies. Furthermore, since the racial policies of 
South Africa engendered fear and hatred, which were the seeds of 
war, the problem of race conflict in the broadest and clearest sense 
was an international not a domestic matter. The UN thus was fully 
entitled to investigate the fate of several million human beings who 
were being subjected to arbitrary and discriminatory treatment In 
doing so the UN was inspired both by humanitarian con- 
siderations and the desire to preserve peace and security, it was 
emphasised. A new concept of peace was also in essence a matter 
of the implementation of human rights. To create a threat to peace, 
it was not necessary to brandish atomic weapons; peace could also 
be threatened by the failure on the-part of the United Nations to 
carry out its obligations to defend human rights. As for the lack of 
UN’s competence, it was forcefully argued, this could not be 
invoked in the.case in point since the matter concerned inter- 
ference with human rights and fundamental freedoms and hence 
infringement of the Charter itself. In any event, in the opinion of 
-these delegations, the question of competence had become largely 
academic having been settled by the General Assembly in as much 
as it had repeatedly decided to include the item on its agenda since 
1952. Unable perhaps to continue to take refuge under the issue of 
competence any longer and afraid to co-operate lest it should pre- - 
judice its juridical stand on the domestic jurisdiction clause, on 
which the leaders of Asia and Africa had based their demands, 
with. confidence, in the UN Charter and the liberating role of the 
world body, the delegation of South Africa decided to walk out in 
1955. - ; T 


South Africa’s decision coincided with the wide: alliance 
emerging from the Bandung Conference At the UN this co 
operation was reflected in the inclusion in the agenda of the 
question of race conflict in South Africa being requested not only. 
by India but wiih the growing support of other Afro-Asian mem- 
bers. Thus no longer was the problem regarded as the localized 
conflict, it had been made out to be by South Africa, but it was 
becoming more and more a matter of world conscience. Similarly, 
draft resolutions appealing to South Africa to revise its policy in 
the light of the purposes and principles of the UN Charter now 
included countries from Asia, Africa and Latin America. Equally 
significant, the fact that South Africa had failed to fulfil its 
: obligations assumed under Article 2 para 2 of the Charter was no 
longer being challenged even by those delegations of the West who 
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` 
had questioned the competence of the General Assembly to dis- 
cuss the item of ‘apartheid’. 
Still, on their part, the Asian and African countries which had 
a special interest in the question of“apartheid’ had so far shown 
little sign of animosity towards South Africa. 1958 however 
brought a sharp change in the tempo of events. Newly independent 
Ghana hosted the first Conference of independent African States 
in Accra that year which committed independent Africa to direct 
involvement in securing the emancipation of the continent. The 
leaders assembled there declared war on colonialism and on South 
Africa’ They set’a deadline on the attainment of independence 
and regarded the United Nations as the main instrument for bring- 
ing about effective and speedy decolonisation. They proclaimed, 
.. the problems and the future of these territories are not the 
exclusive concern of the colonial powers but the responsibility of 
all members of the United Nations and in particular of the 
Independent African State”. The Administering Powers, they 
further more insisted, must be made accountable to the world 
body, respecting its Charter and all human rights enshrined 
therein as well as immediately ending every form of racial dis- 
crimination These ideas, as it will be seen, were soon to get 
absorbed into UN thinking. | 
By the end of the year the first All-African People’s-Con- 
ference (AAPC) a non-governmental organisation of -political 
parties—went a step further calling upon African States, the 
United Nations and all states professing domocracy to take posi- 
tive action against racial discrimination and to impose economic 
sanctions against South Africa? Later inter-African meetings pro- ` 
posed diplomatic, political and oil sanctions and several African, 
Asian and West Indian countries responded positively. India, it 
may not be out of place to point out, had already become the first 
country in 1954 to withdraw its High Commissioner in Pretoria 
and to institute economic sanctions against South Africa's dis- 
criminatory legislation. Thus,.when in 1959, the General assembly 
once again condemned South Africa’s discriminatory policies as 
no mere domestic, matter but a threat to international peace and 
harmony, the United. States was notable among the sixty-two 
nations voting for the motion (opposed by Britain, France and 
Portugal), her delegate declaring: “Apartheid is a violation of 
human rights buttressed and sanctioned by law’. The British 
Prime Minister, Harold Macmillan’s famous-‘wind of change’ 
speech at Cape Town in South Africa on the New Year seemed 
also to herald at least a change of direction in Britain. 
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The Sahrpeville and Lange massacres that rocked South 
Africa, horrified the international community and led to the panic 
flight of capital from South Africa. The impact of-this new balance 
of forces was immediately felt in the demand for the speedy and 
unconditional end to colonialism embodied in the Declaration on 
Decolonization adopted by the General Assembly in its historic 
Resolution 1514 (XV) of 14. December, 1960.!° The Decleration on 
the Granting of Independence of Colonial Countries and Peoples 
goes to the very heart of the problem; its proclaims that (i) all peoples ~ 
have the right to self-determination; (ii) emphasises that “inadequacy 
of political, economic, social and educational preparedness should 
never serve.as a pretext for delaying independence’, (iii) that the 
colonial power must desist from “all armed action or repressive 
measures” in order to enable dependent peoples to “exercise peace- 
fully and freely their right of complete independence and the integrity 
of national territory shall be respected”; (iv) No less important is the 
linking of racial equality with the concept of decolonization and self 
determination in the Declaration which calls for immediate steps to 
be taken in the Trust and Non-Self-Governing Territories or all other 
territories which have not yet attained independence to transfer all 
powers to the peoples of these territories, “without any conditions 
or reservations”, and“without any distinction as to racé, creed or 
colour”. In sum, what the Declaration was asking for was the 
abandonment of the policy of gradualism in the colonial ‘process. 
No where was the speedy liquidation of colonialism niore con- 
spicous then in the case of Tanganyika where in 1954 the adminis- 
tering authority, Britain, had suggested its independence in 10 
years, but it was able to join the comity of free nations by 1961. 

It may not also be out of place to mention here India’s 
pioneering. role in giving substance to the concept of self- 
determination which despite the bold assertion in the Atlantic 
Charter had received very guarded acceptance at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. It. was the Indian delegate, A Ramaswany 
Mudaliar, who proposing an amendment to the provisions relating 
to peace, suggested that due recognition should be given to the pro- 
motion of “fundamental human rights for all men and women, 
irrespective of race, colour or creed in all nations and in all inter- 
national relations and association of nations with one another” 

(Afticle 1 paras 2 and 3 of the UN Charter). 


Deffering perceptions of ‘apartheid’, in the context of the right 
to self-determiniation, had also begun to manifest themselves. So 
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far, as can be seen, the General Assembly had mainly pursued the 
objective of racial equality in South Africa. The 1969 Lusaka 
Manifesto on the Liberation of Southern Africa, adopted by the 
OAU and endorsed by the UN, had recognised the Republic of 
- South Africa as “an independent sovereign state and a member of 
the United Nations”.!! It reiterated however that it could not com- ` 
promise on the question of South Africa's ‘apartheid’ policy based 
on the ruthless demand of human inequality and that “the 
validity of the principles of human equality and dignity extend to 
the Republic of South Africa just as they extend to the colonial 
territories of southern Africa”. Therefore it concluded “a basis for 
- peaceful development can be established: only if there is a 
deliberate attempt by South.Africa to implement them”. The anal- 
ogy between ‘apartheid’ and colonialism implicit in the Manifesto 
was further refined and extended to the United Nations, where . 
radical Africa member states argued that ‘apartheid’ involved not 
merely the flouting of human rights but an entire colonial situa- 
tion; “its complex system of interwovon coercive economic and 
ideological controls” were now being characterised as domestic or > 
internal colonialism based on the dependency theory denoting the 
process whereby the masses on the periphory are exploited by the 
bourgeoisie of the metropole. 

Another aspect of ‘apartheid’ on which a general consensus 
developed in the international community during the period was 
the slavery like practices inherent in the migrant economy to draw 
black labour of the bantustans into the white areas on a selective 
and temporary basis and only to the extent needed by the white 
economy and under conditions in which it can be easily con- 
trolled. On the initiative of Tanzania in the Economic and Social 
Council that the International Instruments relating to slavery 
should be revised to include such slavery like practices as 
‘apartheid’ and colonialism the definition of aparthied was further 
broadened. He convincingly argued that the system of ‘apartheid’ 
practised in South Africa was “the most pernicious form assumed 
by slavery in the modern age”. As a result the Council resolution 
(1252 XLII) of 6 June 1967, adopted by 22 votes to none, with 
one abstention, affirmed “that the racist policies of ‘apartheid’ and 
colonialism constitute slavery-like practices and should be 
eradicated completely and immediately”. It further recognised 
“that both the International Slavery Convention of 1956 on the 
_abolition of Slavery, the Slave Trade and Institutions and Practices 
similar to slavery- should be reconsidered in order to embrace the 
- contemporary manifestations of slavery exemplified by ‘apartheid’ 
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and colonialism”.'2 This consensus has been reiterated in a num- 
ber of recent international instruments and decisions, the most 
important being the International Convention on the Suppression 
and Punishment of the Crime of ‘Apartheid’, which entered into 
force in 18 July 1976, and declares ‘Apartheid’ a crime against 
humanity”, -defining the crime, “inter alia, as “exploitation of the 
labour of the members of a racial group or groups, in particular by 
submitting them to forced labour” (article I(e)). To substantiate its 
~ analysis of ‘apartheid’ as similar to slavery and the conclusion for 
mulated by United. Nations organs, the Secretary General under 
took a-special study to interpret the meaning of the phrase 
‘apartheid’, “and colonialism as collective forms of slavery” which 
endorsed the decisions taken by the United Nations organs and 
agencies which have een seized with the question of 
‘apartheid’! 

In the meantime, the General Assembly since 1969 had 
specially endorsed “the struggle of the oppressed people of South 
Africa for the exercise of their inalienable right of self 
determination, and thus to attain majority rule based on universal 
suffrage”, (2506 (XXIV). From now on it supported both the 
struggle for attaining human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
and the objective of self-determination and majority mle In 
furtherance of these objectives the Bantustan policy, designed to 
deprive the African majority of their inalienable rights and to des- 
troy the unit of the South African people was condemned as ‘a ` 
violation of the principle of self-determination’ on the basis of the 
Declaration on Decolonisation Resolution (2671 (XXV) of 8 
December 1970) which stipulates that “any attmept at the partial or 
total disruption of the national unity and the territorial integrity of 
a country is incompatiable with the purposes and principles of the 
= Charter of the United Nations”. Here the action of the inter 
national community needs to be appreciated against the back- 
ground of South Africa’s persistent against the background of 
South Africa’s persistent efforts to make its racial policy appear 
consistent with international norms. 

It was in a bold bid to legitimize these discriminatory prac- 
tices that the South African Government announced the “accep- 
tance of independence” by the Transkei on 26 October 1976 with 
Massive propaganda but it was matched by international opposi- 
tion swelling to a crescendo when the General ‘Assembly rejected it 
with a remarkable majority of 134 votes to none, with the/abstne- 
tion of the United States (Resolution 31/64 (XXXI) and called 
upon “all Governments to deny any form of recognition to the so- 
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called Transkei and to refrain from having any dealings with the 
so-called independent Transkei and other bantustan”. The 
Assembly subsequently denounced the declarations of “Indepen- 
dence” of Bophuthatswana .and Venda, proclaimed in 1977 and 
1978 respectively, as well as any other Bantustans which might be 
created by the South African regime, all of which have remained 
without gaining any diplomatic recognition by the international 
community. It was a signal contribution to maintaining the 
territorial integrity of South Africa. i 


Demand for Action 


In the meanwhile the formation of the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU) in 1963 and its dicision to establish a semi- 
permanent group to represent the African case on the liberation of 
Southern Africa at the UN had provided the newly emergent 
African countries the institutional framework for mobilising world 
public opinion for the isolation of ‘apartheid South Africa within 
the international community. Equally significant, it would mark 
the end of seventeen year verbal condemration and the beginning- 
of the demand for concerned action. New for the first time the 
independent African states, supported by the Non-aligned nations 
and other progressive states, embarked on collective action, taking 
the initiative in the Security Council in support of their decisions 
at the Addis Ababa Summit Conference. The result was that on 7 
August 1963 the Security Council called for a voluntary arms 
embargo, though limited to weapons intended for internal security. 
Resolution (181) (1963). By a resolution on 4 December, passed 
unanimously (182) (1963), it widened the existing scope of 
sanctions recommended ‘to include machinery for the manufac- 
ture of arms’. By 1977 the Security Council was “convinced that a 
mandatory arms embargo needs to be universally applied against 
South Africa in the first instance”. In March 1965 the UN Commit- 
tee of experts has already reported that they were agreed that under 
certain conditions full sanction were feasible. The Lusaka 
Manifesto, mentioned earlier, reiterated: 


South Africa should be excluded from the United Nations agencies and 
even from the United Nations itself It should be isolated from worid 
trade patterns and left to be self-sufficient if it cam. The South African ` 
Government cannot be allowed both to reject the very concept of man 
kind’s unity, and to benefit by the strength given through friendly inter- 
national relations. And, certainly Africa cannot acquiesce in the 
maintenance of the present policies against people of African descent. 


w 
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The non-aligned nations also moved rapidly toward closer 
collaboration in the General Assembly to ensure that all questions ` 
relating to the struggle against colonialism and racism were 
retained as priority items on the agenda of the Assembly until an 
end had been put to all their manifestations,'4 while co-operating 
between the United Nations. and the OAU in the above context 
had been enlarged by General Assembly Resolution 2863 XXVI. 
Jointly, the Afro-Asian agroup was successful in South Africa’s | 
exclusion from UNESCO, the WHO and other UN technical and 
scientific bodies, The isolation felt with the enforced withdrawal of 
South Africa earlier from the Commonwealth had deepened. 

_ Here mention needs to be made of the question of Namibia 
which belongs to the category of issues of overriding importance in 
the context of South Africa’s illegal occupation and extension of 
the apartheid system to the territory. Though it was only in 1971 
that the World Court delivered its advisory opinion in response to 
the Security Council question, stating “that the continued presence 
of South Africa in Namibia being illegal, South Africa is under 
obligation to withdraw its administration from Namibia 
immediately and thus put an end to its occupation of the 
Territory” the Assembly had already resolved, after three weeks of 
continuous debate, on 27 October 1966 to terminate South Africa’s 
mandate by a vote of 114-2.5 From now on Namibia became 
direct unique responsibility of the United Nations, recognised as a 
decolonisation issue and the Namibian people fully justified in 
carrying on their struggle by every means at their disposal, includ- 
ing armed struggle. 

The South West African Peoples Organisation (SWAPO) had 
been recognised as ‘the sole and authentic representative of the 
peoples of Namibia. Four years later, in 1970, the Security Council 
supported the General Assembly's decision with a resolution (276) 
(1970) reaffirming the termination of the mandate, demanding that 
Member States cease all relationship with South Africa involving 
South West Africa, now renamed Namibia, and calling for the 
withdrawal of South Africa from the Territory. Thereafter-the pre- 
ssures of the Afro-Asian group to prevent any dilution of the UN 
Resolutions on independence for Nambia as a whole reached a 
peak after the Western Contact Group (Britan, Canada, France, . 
United States and West Germany) failed to press South Africa to 
implement the UN supervised elections in Namibia, which would 
include the participation of SWAPO, on the basis of Security 
Council Resolution 435 (1978), and which henceforth was acepted 
as thè only basis for a peaceful settlement of the Namibian ques- 
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tion.!6 The subequent Security Council Resolution on 13 Novem- 
ber 1978 came close to imposing sanctions on South Africa by 
warning it that failure to hold UN supervised elections “Would 
Compel the Security Council to meat forthwith to initiate approp- 
riate action under Chapter VII thereof, so as to ensure South 
Africa’s compliance with the aforementioned resolution. Earlier 
demands to expel South Africa from the United Nations because 
of its racial policies, its refusal to yield in Namibia and its viola- 
tion of the UN boycott on Rhodesia (New Zimbabwe) had grown 
sharper frustrated only by the Security Council votes of the United 
States, France and Great Britain. But on 12 March 1974 the 
General Assembly took the unprecedented decision to suspend 
South Africa from participating in its current session and finally 
the Afro-Asian group was influential in the 1981 decision by the 
General Assembly to reject the credentials of the South African 
delegation. No less dramatic was the General Assembly Resolution 
3411 G (XXX) of 1975 unequivocally declaring that “the racist 
regime of South Africa is illegitimate and has no right to represent 
the people of South Africa”. oo 


Admittedly, otherwise the prophecies of change proved larely 
empty, falsified primarily by. the partners of the ‘apartheid’ state, 
powerful investors in Western Europe and America, who saw good: 
reason to protect their profits. But here again the response of the 
international community has not been one of helpless inaction, 
and it will be seen later that UN has gone beyond expressly con- 
demning the collaboration of these states, transnational cor- 
porations and banks which have been found to give political, 
military, economic and other support to the ‘apartheid’ regime 
which opens a new chapter in the struggle against apartheid. 

- It also cannot be denied that the concentrated opposition at 
the United Nations, where the world community is represented 
optimally, to south Africa’s policy of apartheid, including political 
and moral pressures on its alies, had played a significant part in 
increasing South Africa’s diplomatic and ideological isolation as 
well as encouraging pressures to be exerted upon their 
Governments by the anti South Africa lobby in the Western world, — 
the consequence of which are apparent in the latest trends in these 
countries to place certain restrictions in their relations with South 
Africa.!8 Here, the impact of the supportive role of the United 
Nations, an extension of the heroic struggle waged within South 
Africa, can be put in proper perspective only when it is recalled 
that by the 1970s South Africa was emerging economically. and 
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militarily prepared to demand acceptance by the international 
community; it was redoubling‘its efforts to neutralize independent 
African states with economic blandishments and its. ‘detente’ 
offensive threatening those. which refused to yield, like Zambia 
and Tanzania, Botswana and Lesotho followed by Angola and 
Mozambique, withthe use of force. Beyond Africa, the fusion of 
interest of the NATO powers and South Africa were'confined not 
only to the economic exploitation and plunder of the. resources of 
South Africa and Nambia or to the dissemination of propaganda © 
to win friends and influence states but as the. reports of the UN © 
Special Committee warned the world (A/8722 and Add. 1) it was 

` being constantly extended into the military field, thus laying bare 

the ture character of South African subimperialism. By contract, | 
today, the state of emergency which came into effect on 21 July . 
1985 in.South Africa has forced the Western world to move; albeit 

cautiously, beyond public condemnation and expression of their. 
abhorrence of the ‘apartheid’ system and recognise it as a. 
dangerous failure for excluding blacks from participating in the 
_ political process, 

A parallel development. of significance in the broader context 
was the adoption of international instruments which. provided a 
generally accepted moral, politcal and legal basis for the struggle 
against racial discrimination and ‘apartheid’. Of particular impor- 
tance was the binding-character of these instruments emphasising 
_ the role expected of Governments in creating favourable com 
' ditions which could improve~'the- socio-economic and political 
climate in the states themselves and thereby raise serious | 
impediments against the eventual violation of human rights and 
_ fundamental freedoms. The concept of non-differentiation evolved 
by the international community found expression in the UN 
Declaration on All Forms of Racial Discrimination adopted by the 
General Assembly. in 1965 which stated in a forthright manner that - 

“any doctrine of differentation or superiority is scientifically false, x 
morally condemnable, socially unjust and dangerous, and that 
‘there is no justification for racial discrimination, in theory or in 
practice anywhere”. This concept was given legal form when the 
..,General Assembly adopted the International Convention on the 

_Elimination-of Racial Discrimination, further strengthened by the ‘ © 
subsequent adoption of the two International Covenants of 
‘Economic, Social And Cultural Right and on Civil and Political. 
Rights which underlined that respect for human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms and the practice of racial discrimination are 
incompatible. Apart from ‘concretising the Universal Declaration 
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of Human Rights, which calls “on every orgain of society” to pro- 
mote human rights, unfortunately but understandably not 
endorsed by the South African Government, the two Convenants . 
gave expression to the widespread’ fear reflected in. the General 
Assembly debated that the persistent denial of basic human rights 
by a state is a threat to international peace, security and co- 
operation. 

Nonetheless it was found necessary to draw a distinction bet- 
ween discrimination as a particular manifestation of (Probibited) 
discrimination and ‘apartheid’ an extreme form of institutionalised 
‘racial discrimination related histeriacally to South African prac- 
tice, declared as a “crime against humanity” by the General . 
Assembly in 1965 and which it was feared could well occur 
elsewhere. The provisions of the International Convention on the 
Elimination of Racial Discrimination are neither stringent enough 
nor comprehensive enough to cover all aspects of the phenomenon 
of ‘apartheid’. Those limitations wee eventually overcome with the 
ratification of the International Convention on the Supprossion of . 
the Crime of ‘Apartheid’ in 1976‘in which the term is defined 
elaborately (article 11), and which marks a significant departure 
from other similar instruments.” Not all violations of rights enum- . 
ciated in other human rights instruments, for instance, have been 
described as criminal; even racial discrimination does not 
necessarily amount to a crime in the Racial. Discrimination Con- 
vention. This terminology is applied exclusively to ‘apartheid’ but 
as has- been observed, “the specific conduct elaborated to the 
‘apartheid’ Conventions’ proscription is not merely a more detailed 
treatment of a human rights violation but also a seminal descrip- 
tion of a class of international crime.”?! 

Of special interest is Article 1(2) of the AaweApanheid Cor. 
vention which includes, ‘organizations, institutions and 
individual’s among those liable to commit the crime of ‘apartheid’ 
while pursuant to Article IH criminal responsibility also covers 
those who “Commit, participate in directly, incite or conspire” or _ 
“directly abet, encourage or co-operate” with the commission of 
the crime of ‘apartheid’. Under article IV (b) of the Convention, 
moreover, States parties are authorized “to adopt legislative, judi- 
cial and administrative measures to prosecute and bring fo trial” 
those who committed the crime of ‘apartheid’ whether or not such 
persons reside in the State in which the acts are committed or are 
nationals of that State or of some other State or are stateless per 
sons’. Finally, article V of the Convention contemplates the crea- 
tion of an “international penal tribunal” to enforce violations spelt 
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out in Article I While progress towards the creation of an inter- 
national criminal court, such as the Nurembeng and Tokyo war 
crimes tribunals, has been understandably slow, the provisions of 
this Convention can still have far reaching consequences as any 
State Party to this Convention may put on trial before a competent 
national court and punish persons guilty of the crime of apartheid; 
“No special facts of criminal act are required for this over and 
above the norm of international law”. Furthermore, States Parties 
to the Convention have agreed in Article X to compile a list of 
individuals, organisations, institutions and representatives of 
States alleged to be responsible for the orime of ‘apartheid’. After 
the first such list had been considered by the 36th session of the 
Commission on Human Right in 1981 and subsequently 
published? the 40th Session of the Commission received an 
updated list of persons, inlcuding 249 members of the South 
African police and security forces, the army and the judiciary, held 
responsible for the crime of ‘Apartheid’4 In another step, the UN 
General Assembly invited the Commission on Human Right 
(Resolution 35/39, 4 December 1980) to take into account, in con- 
tinuing with its periodically compiled list of ‘apartheid’ criminals, 
those UN resolutions and documents which® expressly con 
demned the collaboration of States, Transational Corporations 
and banks which have given political, military, economic and 
other support to the ‘apartheid regime’. As a direct consequence of 
this resolution the Group of three responsible for consideration of 
the reports of States Parties on the implementation of the Conven- 
tion, expressed the opinion that Article IH of the Anti-Apartheid 
Convention (Pursuant to which criminal responsibility also covers 
those who directly incite or abet in the commission of the crime 
‘apartheid’ could apply to the actions of transnational corporations 
operating in South Africa. It is thus held that just as during World 
War II the list of the major war criminals contained not only 
individuals but also organisations and corporations the list of 
‘apartheid’ criminals should likewise not be confined to individual 
persons. Taking the above precedent it is further argued that “in 
the case of ‘apartheid’ crimes the main emphasis of criminal res- 
ponsibility of organisations and other organisations, whose par- 
ticipation in the ‘apartheid’ crime is established may be 
expropriated in favour of the people of South Africa or be made 
liable to pay compensation”. The practical significance of this 
argument is underlined in the fact that “with the liquidation of the 
‘apartheid’ regime the main criminal, the ‘apartheid’ regime itself 
disappears...” and it will therefore be of great importance”..... that a 
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free and independent South Africa is entitled to claim compensa- 
tion also from the collaborators and organizations and that there 
exist assets out of which such claims can be satisfied’26 The 
Khalifa Report, which was updated and preseated to the 40th Ses- 
sion of the Commission on Human Rights’ contains in its annex 
a list of 3,708 transational corporations, banks and international 
consortia based in 33 State and 227 corporations who collaborate 
with South Africa in the military nd nuclear fields. It would 
therefore be legical, the view is held, to include such corporations 
which breach the arms.embarge against South Africa on the list of 
‘apartheid’ criminals. In the meanwhile both the General’ 
Assembly and the UN Commission. on Human Rights have 
appealed to have the list of persons held responsible for the crime 
of ‘apartheid’ as well as the Khalifa Report made | as widely known 
as possible. 

‘A more interesting development and not unrelated to the 
crime of ‘apartheid’ is that the UN Council for Nambia, in its 
capacity as the legal administering authority for the Territory until 
independence, is already examining the feasibility of implement- 
ing UN Decree NO. 1 for the Protection of the Natural Resources 
of Namibia by instituting legal proceedings in the courts of some 
Western and other countries where corporations or individuals 
have been engaged in economic activities in Namibia and it is new 
being urged to consider the promulgation of additional decress 
and other legislation and to implement them effectively. Thus one 
_ of the most promising areas ‘for deterring ‘apartheid’ may well be 
in connection with Transnational Corporations 

In conclusion, in the overall context of the United Nations 
struggle against ‘apartheid it can be noted that a new concept is 
emerging, going beyond sanctions, economic or military, which is 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Security Council where, unfor- 
tunately, the veto-wielding allies majority”, have frustrated 
attempts of the international community to eliminate the system of 
‘apartheid’ and effect a lasting change in South Africa; the struggle 
must also be seen an part of the wider struggle for broadening the 
democratic base of the current international structure for the 
development of a stable social world order. 





United Nations Conference on International Organisation, p. 13. oi 

2. India refered the issue to the General Assembly on 2nd July, 1946 for its con- 
sideration under Articles 10 and .14 of the Charter. 

3. This refers essentially to the Cape Town Agreement of 1927 which stated: 

. (1) Both Governments reaffirm their recognition of the right of South 
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Africans to use all just and legitimate means for the maintenance of western 
standards of life. 

(2) The Union Government recognizes that Indians domiciled in the Union, 
who are prepared to conform to western standards of life, should be enabled 
to do so. 

(3) For those Indians who may desire to avail themselves of it, the Union 
Government shall organise a scheme of assisted repatriation to India or 
other countries where western standards are not required. (Full text quoted 

_ by G.H. Calpin. ‘Indians in South Africa’ Pietermaritzburg, 1949, p. 64). 

4. See United Nations General Assembly Resolution 44(1), Treatment of 
Indians in the Union of South Africa, 8 December 1946 (Vote 342-15-7); 
Resolutions 265 (IID) Treatment of people of Indian Origin in the Union of 
South Africa, 14 May 1949 (Vote 47-1-10); No. 395 (V) 2 December 1950. 
(Vote 46-3-19); No. 511 (VD, 12 January 1952, (Vote 44-10-14); and No. 615 
(VID. 5 December 1952 (Vote 41-1-15). ) 

5. In 1952, the General Assembly began considering both the tréatment of the 
people of Indian origin and the race conflict as one combined item, namely, 
“the Policies of ‘Apartheid’ of the Government of the Republic of South 
Africa”. In its first resolution on the combined item the Assembly established 
a special committee that began its work in 1963, and has since kept 
‘apartheid’ policies under review in reports to the Assembly and the Security 
Council, now known as the Special Committee against Apartheid. am 

6. Several scholars have convincingly argued that the ‘apartheid’ system does 
not represent a new structure imposed on the country after 1948. but is an 
elaboration of the existing system, or “the extension to the manufacturing 
economy of the structures of the gold-mining industry”. See Martin 
Legassick, “South Africa Forced Labour, Industrialisation and Racial Differentia- 
tion” In Richard Harris (ed.) ‘The Political Economy of Africa’ (Cambridge 
1975), p. 261; Supporting views are to be found in particular in H.J. Simons 

_and RE. Simons, ‘Class and Colour in South Africa, 1850-1950' (Penguin, 
` London 1969); Stanley Trapido, “South Africa in ‘a Comparative Study of - 
Industrialisation”, The Journal. of Development Studies Vol 7. No. 3 April 

1971. 


6. Arucle 2 part 7 of the UN Charter reads: “Nothing contained in the pre- 
sent Charter shall authorize the United Nations to intervene in matters 
which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any State or 
shall require the Members to submit such matters to settlement under 
the present Charter. but this principle shall not, projyudice the application 
of enforcement measures under chapter VII". With regard to the question 
of determining whether a given situation is within domestic jurisdiction, 
the Commission on the Racial Situation in the Union of South Africa 
concluded in its first report that “the authors of the Charter expressly 
manifested the intention that organs of the United Nations should thém- 
selves be called upon to interpret the scope of Article 2.7 in each case 
whether not a given situation was within the domestic jurisdiction of a 
State’. UN Report on the United Nations Commission on the Racial 
Situation in the Union of South Africa, 3 October 1953 GAOR, Eighth 
Session, Supp. 16, p. 16. e, 

8. The First Conference of Independent African States was held in Accra 
from April 15-22, 1958. Except for South Africa all eight independent 
states attended Ghana and Liberia alone belonged to Black Africa, the 
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others were predominantly Arab and Muslim—Egypt, Tunisia, Libya 
Morocco and Sudan 

9. The All African People’s Organisation held its first Congerence in Accra 
in December 1958. 

10. The Declaration on the granting of Independence to Colonial Countries 
and Peoples proclaims the necessity of bringing colonialism to a speedy 
and unconditional end. Briefly, it states that the subjection of peoples to 
alien subjugation, domination and exploitation constitutes a denial of 
fundamental human rights, is contrary to the Charter and is an impedint 
to the. promotion of world peace and co-operation The Declaration also 
states that immodiate stops shall be taken. in ali territories which have 
not yet attained independence. to transfer all powers to the people of 
those Territories, without any conditions or reservations, in accordance 
with their freely expressed will and desire, without any distinction as to 
race, creed or colour, in order to enable them to enjoy complete indepen- 
dence and freedom. See Human Rights : A Compilation of Instruments. 
ST/HR/1/RAV. 2, United Nations. New York, 1983 p. 20. 

ll. The Lusaka manifesto on Southern Africa was adopted at the fifth East 
and Central African Summit Meeting held in Lusaka from April 14-16, 
under the Chairmanship of President Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia. For 
full text of the joint statement See ‘Africa Contemporary Record’, 1969- 
70 pp. c 41-45. | 

12, = ECESCC Resolution 1252 (XLID of 6 June 1967. 

For the relevant debates int’ he Social Committee of the Economic and 
Social Council, see E/AC7/SR 533-536, 540-1 (Forty first session); and 
E/AC.7/SR. 562 (Forty-second session). A similar debate was held in the 
Commission on Human Rights at its twenty-third session (E/CH4/ 
SR.932, 935-7) -By resolution IT (XXVII) of 21 August 1974, the Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and protection of 
Minorities appointed: a group of five members “to review developments 
int he field of slavery and slave trade in all their practices and manifes- 
tations, including the slavery-like practices of ‘apartheid’ and 
colonialism etc. Subsequently the Secretary-General was requested to 
carry out a study of ‘apartheid’ and colonialism as collective forms of 
slavery. In order to carry out his mandate the Secretary-General pre- 
pared a study to interpret the meaning of the phase “apartheid and 
colonialism as collective forms of slavery”. . 

13. These are the “AD Hoc’ Working Group of Exports. established under 
resolution 2 (XXIIJD of the Commission on Human Rights, national 
Labour Organisation. ) 

l4. The decision for this co-operation was taken in August 1972 at the 
Georgetown meeting of Foreign Ministers of Non-aligned countries. 

1S. Voting against were Fortugal and South Africa with France, Malawi and 

i Britain abstaining and two Absent-Botswana and Lesotho. 

l6. The Namibian independence plan developed by the Western Contact 
Group (Britain, Canada, France, West Germany and the United States), 
was accepted by both South Africa and SWAPO in 1978 and embodied 
in UN Security Council Resolution 435. 

The plan provides for a ceasafire between South Africa and SWAPO, an 
interim ited administration (UNTAG) and internationally supervised - 
elections for a constituent assembly to draw up independent j.077 =~ 
Namibia's constitution. = : 
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17. Chapter VHO empowers the security Council to call on all UN members to 
cease diplomatic and trade relations with any country which threatons 
international peace, and in extreme cases it can also cail for the use 

of force. 

18. In the first week of June 1985, the US House of Representatives voted for 
stronger sanctions against the South African Government The sanctions 
included a ban on adding to the present American business investment in 
South Africa; a ban on further private bank loans and new loans to the 

~ government, and prohibiting the import of Kruggerands, gold coins, from 
_ South Africa and export of computers to its government if certain 
‘apartheid’ measures are not repealed During the same week, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee voted to prohibit the sale of computers -to 
South African Security agencies. The Senate Bill also demanded onfor- 
cement of the Sullivan Principles, requiring American companies to pro- 
vide equality in employment as well as housing and education for black 
employes thereafter. On the ‘declaration of a state of emergency in 36 
magisterial districts by the Protoria government France sponsored 
‘Security Council resolution 569 (1985) of 26 July 1985 by which the 

.* Council condemned the ‘apartheid’ system and all/policies and practices 
deriving therefrom, including the mass arrests and detentions carried out 
by the Pretoria regime, the murders committed and the state of emergen- 
cy. It called upon the South African Government to lift the state of 
emergency immediately, to set free immediately and unconditionally all 
political prisoners and detainees, first of all Mr. Nelson Mandela, and 
urged the Member States of the United Nations to adopt a series of 
measures aimed at’eliminating the system of ‘apartheid’ and effecing a 
lasting change in South Africa. On 31 July 1985 the foreign Ministers of 
the ten members of the Europen Community took note of the debate and 
resolution of the Security Council ‘strongly condemned’ the proclamation 
of a state of emergency, the refusal of the South African Government to 
have talks with the Black majority, including those who are in prison and 
whose liberation they requested on 22° July 1985, They considered 

. . Strenghtening of the code of conduct for European firms with subsidiaries 
in South Africa and expressed deep concern about the ‘serious threats’ to 
the sovereignty and economic development of states in Southern Africa 
as well as the continuing obstacles to the implementation of the UN 
Security council resolution 435. The ten members of the European Com- 
munity along with Spain and Portugal followed by Australia and Canada 
decided- to withdraw their Ambassadors to Pretoria ‘for. consultations’. 

19. South Africa, along with the Soviet bloc and Saudi Arabia, ‘abstained 

- from voting on the ‘Declaration in the General Assembly. 

20. The Gonvention defines ‘aparheid’ as acts for the purpose of dominating 
a racial group including murder, infliction of harm, infringement of 
freedom or dignity, torture, imposing harmful living conditions, segrega- 

- tion, preventing development, depriving of freedoms, creating reserves 
and ghettoes, exploitation and persecutions of those who would resist 
such acts. See Human Rights : A Compilation of International ` 
Instruments United Nations, New York 1983, pp. 29-30. It has been 
aruged that “Member States of the United Nations are. obligated under 

. the Charter not to engage int he practices of ‘apartheid’ as defined in 
article I] on the basis that the Universal Declaration of Human rights 
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was deemed by the International Court of Justice in its 1970 ‘Advisory 
Opinion on the Legal Consequences for states of the Continued Prosence 
ef South Africa in Namibia’ as incorperated in the meaning of article 55 
of the Charter of the United Nations. Thus, since the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human rights is deemed to be the further expression of the word 
‘Human Right of article 55 of the Charter`and since article 56 of the 
Charter states that the protection of ‘human rights under article 55 is 
self-executing, the protection afforded by the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights are applicable to members of the United Nations and 
binding upon them. UN document E/CN, 4/426. ` , 

UN Document E/Cn 4/426 p. 6. 

B. Graefrath, ‘Apartheid :. An International Crime’, Information Bulletin’ 

the GDR Committee for Human Rights No. 1/74 p. 3. 


. UN. Doc E/CN. 4/1366 and U.N. Poeta of Human rights, Geneva, 


No. 28/April-June pp. 18£ 

Report of the ‘Ad Hoc’ Working Group of Experts on “Violations of 
Human Rights in Southern Africa’, UN Dec. E/CN nes pp. 98/ 
119. 

See B. Graefrath, “Problems of Responsibility and Reparation for the 
Crime of Apartheid” in “Bulletin' of the GDR Committee for Human 
Rights. No. 301981 pp. 28-35. . 
Ibid. 

UN Doc. E/CN. 4/ Sub. 2/1983/6/Add. 1. 

General Assembly, Resolution 37/47 and Commission on Human Rights, 
Resolution 1984/6. 

UN Document. E/CN. 4/1426, 19 January 1981. 


South Africa and Front-Line 
States: A Study in Dependence 
and Destabilisation* 


DALEEP SINGH 


In historical perspective one can refer to 1974 as a significant 
year for southern Africa. The Portuguese coup d'etat in that year 
and the chain of events it generated have had a profound impact 
‘on the political land-scape of southern Africa. In 1975 the two Por 
tuguese colonies namely Angola and Mozambique-the oldest 
colonies in Africa-were granted independence. This development, 
no doubt affected relations between states in the region and had 
‘an unsettling’ effect on South Africa. No wonder that for policy ~ 
makers in Pretoria these changes in southern African political 
scene were truly seismic. 


Prior~to mid-seventies South Africa could count on “Cordon 
Sanitaire’ of primarily European-controlled territories acting as a 
buffer between itself and the forces of African. nationalism across 
its northern neighbour! With the demise of the Portuguese 
colonial’sm and the end of the white minority rule in Rhodesia that 
‘Cordon’ collapsed. As a result South African fascist regime found 
itself in a nervous state and felt the need of an alternative means of 
‘protecting itself from the waves of African nationalism lashing at 
the South Africa's northern border. It was against this background 
that South Africa’s plan of ‘constellation of Southern African 
- States’ was born. Originally it was in 1974 that the idea of 
‘constellation’ was floated by the then Prime Minister B.J. Vorster 
and since then it has been developed by his successor P.W. Botha. 





.* Paper presented at National Seminar on Africa: Today and Tomorrow held by 
the Centre of East African Studies, University of Bombay. 5-7 Oct. 1987. 
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This notion was expounded in a concrete form by Botha on | 
November 22, 1979 in a meeting of representatives of South 
Africa's business houses* While visualising his grandioe Plan 
Botha had hoped for an internal settlement in Rhodesia that 
would produce a conservative African-led government havily 
dependent on its own white minority and.on the white regime to 
the south. In Both’s scheme of things South Africa” would be 
economic power house and into which other states in the region 
would gradually be dured by the self-evident economic benefits”. 
However things worked out differently and Both’s hope for the 
constellation plan was shattered by two related events in 1980. | 
First was Robert Mugabe's victory in Zimbabwe's independence ` 
election results and the second event was the formation of regional 
group of nine front-line states called Southern African Develop- 
ment Coordination Committee (SADCC) with the stated aim of 
reducing dependence on the apartheid regime. Apparently con- 
tinuing access to regional hinterland was key to the constellation 
scenario but Mugabe refused to oblige Botha. Interestingly, Botha 
painstakingly explained that in a’ constellation the stars remained 
in fixed position to each other. The image of the solar system, on 
the contrary, would suggest planets revolving round the sun in a 
statellite relationship which Botha’'s, specifics: excluded. But no 
front-line state was impressed by this logic. The record of the 
South African government in this regard was ample to unravel the 
real intentions of the plan irrespective of whether it is of a con 
stellation type or a satellite in the solar system. Though Pretoria 
has not spelled out the specifics of the constellation concept the 
essence of the idea is the creation of formal grouping of states in 
southern Africa based upon South Africa's centrality in the region 
~ in espect of economic predominance and the importance of its 
transportation infrastructure and port development. The constella- 
tion concept is aimed at looking Pretoria’s neighbours even more . 
firmly into the South African economic system or the so called 
South African economic power house. 

There is no doubt that the constellation plan is nothing but 
extension of the South African imperialism into the whole of the 
Southern Africa. Its objective is to increase its hegemony in the . 
region. South Africa is, in fact, already a regional super power or a 
sub-imperial power. It has extended its hold over the neighbouring 
,countries by export of capital, and by incorporating the smaller 
states in its Customs. union. Dominance of South African Capital 
in the mining and manufacturing sectors of Botswana . Namibia 
and Zimbabwe is well-known. Botswana is now the second largest 
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world producer of diamonds next only to Soviet Union.4 Diamond 
mining is the major economic activity of the country since nearly 
three fourths of the export earnings: are accounted for by 
diamonds. Now the South African diamond company De Beers is 
forging closer links with the government of Botswana which will 
tighten the company grip on the world supply of diamonds. It has 
entered into a 50:50 joint venture with the Botswana government? 
And in Zimbabwe nearly half of the foreign investments are 
owned by South Africa. 

Another instrument of South African imperialism is the South 
African Customs Union (SACU) of which besides South Africa 
three front-line states namely Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland 
(the BLS States) are members, SACU collects revenue-customs and 
excise of all imports by member states from outside the union. The 
South Africa grip is reflected in the fact that the imports are sub- 
ject to external high tariff which are over 100 percent in some 
cases. With a view to protecting industries within the customs 
union which is virtually South African industry.® Iroby of the 
SACU is that is overtly designed to achieve the political and 
economic aims quite contrary to those of SADCC to which the 
_ BLS states belong Finally employment of unskilled labour from 
neighbouring countries is another way of exercising pressure on 
the front-line states and weakning the trade union movement 
within South Africa. . 

It may be emphasised that South Africa has not dropped the 
‘constellation? plan. It is very much on the cards. It has to be 
admitted that to the extent that South Africa dominates the region 
economically the ‘Constellation’ concept already exists. The 
economies of the front-line states by and large are already 
entwined with South Africa. The intermeshing of the economies 
‘involves transport links, electricity grids, trade relation, labour 
integration, investment flows and also memberships of the BLS 
states in the South African Customs Union. . 

The nine front-line states- so called because of their being in 
the front-line of opposition to the apartheid policies of the racist 
Pretoria regime - have a population of 70.1 million compared to 
32.4 million of South Africa as shown in Table-L With less than 
one-third of the population of front-line states it produces three 
times as much gross National Product as the front-line states. 
Further South Africa’s exports also come to three times as much as 
the exports of the nine states. The per capita G.N.P. of South 
Africa is $ 2010 compared to the average of $ 450 for the front-line 
states. It is, however, important to note here that the income dis- 
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tribution in South Africa is highly skewed. A study made in early 
1070s showed that the poorest 60 per cent of population of South 
Africa owned only 16.2 per cent of national income compared to 
29.2 per cent in Tanzania and 26.9 per cènt in Zambia.’ Further, 
the’ poorest 20 per cent owned only 1.9 per cent of National Income 
in South Africa as against 6.7 per cent in Tanzania and 6.2 per 
cent in Zambia. The Pretoria regime frequently asserts that the 
African Population in South Africa enjoys a higher standard of 
living compared to other African states. There is no substance in 
the claim made by the South Africa. 

Table-I clearly indicated that the front-line states are by and 
- large fragile economies. Each of three states namely Botswana, 
Lesotho and Swaziland (BLS states) has a GNP of less than US 
$ 1,000 millions while Malawi’s GNP is little over $ 1000 millions. 
In the middle range are Angola, Mozambique and Zambia. Only 
Tanzania and Zimbabwe have GNP of more than $ 5000 millions. 
Further the rate of growth of Gross Domestic Product in real terms 
has been far from satisfactory. Angola and Mozambique have had 
a high negative annual growth rate of nearly 10 per cent each in . 
recent years. And these two states account for nearly one-third 
population of the front-line states. Another ‘three states namely 
Lesotho, Tanzania and Zambia had a growth rate of less than one 
per cent per annuam while Malawi and Zimbabwe were relatively 
better off with growth rate of 2 per cent and 2.5 per cent 
respectively. 

The economic performance of the front-line states has to be 
judged in the light of the development targets recommended by the 
United Nations from the developing countries for the Devclop- 
ment Decade HI (1980-90). This strategy called for an average > 
annual growth rate of 7 percent in GNP, 4 per cent for agriculture © 
and 9 per cent for manufacturing outputs 

In the light of this criterion only one country namely 
_ Botswana had a:GDP growth rate of more than 7 percent And in 
respect of sectoral performance none of the states was able of 
reach the target per annum in agriculture. Only Zimbabwe seemed 
to be close to catching up with the target of 4 percent And in res- 
pect of manufacturing the growth rates were highly disappointing. 
With three states ie. Angola, Mozambique and: Tanzania a regis- 
tering a negative growth rate ranging from 4 percent to 14 percent. 
Zimbabwe - the most highly industrialised front-line state also has 
fared badly with a growth rate of less than | percent. . 

In the performance profilé of the front-line states Botswana 
emerges as the only country which was able to exceed the UN 
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The Front-Line States and South Africa: 
Basic Economic and Social Indications 


Country Popula- GNP 1985 Avg Ann. G.NP. per Value Added 
tion 1985 USS real growth capita in agricultural 
million million rate GDP $ 1985 mant million 


$ 1984 1984 
a 
Angola 8.7 2541 -7.4 341 man — 
Botswana 1.1 900 12.1 840 72 5 
Lesotho 1.5 700 0.5 480 — 22 
Malawi 7.0 1160 2.0 170 426 — 
Mozambique 13.8 3230 ~9.6 160 477 178 
Swaziland 0.7 400 48 650 _ — 
Tanzania 22.2 . 540 0.8 270 2088 4907 
Zambia 6.7 2620 0.1 400 659 729 
Zimbabwe 8.4 5450 2.5 650 ' 1955 1259 
70.4 22820 ~ 450 —_— — 
South Africa 394 67710 0.8 2010 357 — 


*a) 1981-82; *b) 1970-80 
Soure: UNCTAD, Hand Book of International Trade and Statistics, 1985 
Supplement (New York, 1985); World Development Report 1987 (Washington 1987} 
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1985 or thereabout 
Avg Ann Expons ImportsAvg Ann % age of Population No enrd in 
growth rate (Million US $) growth rate married per physi- saco school 
Agr Man 1985 of pop (%) women of cian age of group 


1980 1985 1980-85 child 
% 
Earning age using 
Contra- 
ception 1981 1984 
*b 
34 9 2200 1980 2.5 l — 12 
8.1 50 727 546 3.5 29 7380 29 
00 — 21 250 2.7 5 18640 2k 
2.7 13 252 284 2.6 I 5300 4 
-116.5 -13.9 83 430 — l 37000 6 
2.7 — 175 330 — — — — 
0.7 -4.6 284 1028 3.5 l 17740 3 
2.9 -0.4 539 698 3.5 I 7800- 17 
3.7 0.9 1000 950 3.7 40 7100 39 
S a onae a a Cea Ee Sa ae a a Te Te 


— — 5281 6196 — — ~ =~ 


— -— 16523° 11469 2.5 — i —_ a 
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target of 7 percent in GDP and the highest growth rate in 
manufacturing though short of the recommended target of 8 per- 
cent. A closer look at Botswana’s development in recent years, 
however, shows that she also did not register an uninterrupted or 
continuous growth in recent years. In 1980-81 and 1981-82, for 
instance, Botswana had a negative growth rate to tune of 5 percent 
or so and it was in 1982-83 and 1983-84 that it achieved a high 
GDP growth rate of 17.1 percent and 14.5 per cent respectively . 
thanks to sharp increase in the production of diamonds.’ And it 
should not be overlooked that Botswana's performance in 
agricultural sector was disastrous. a high negative annual growth 
rate of 8.1 percent during 1980-85. In fact 90 per cent of the coun- 
try’s grain requirements have to be imported.!0 

The situation in the external- sector of the front-line states is 
also far from satisfactory. Only three states namely Angola, 
Botswana and Zimbabwe have a surplus on trade balance thanks 
mainly to minerals both oil and non-oil. Tanzania and Lesotho 
registered high deficits in their trade balance. A persistent deficit 
in a country’s trade balance is an indication of structural dis- _ 
equilibrium in the economy. Further, poor expoer performance of ` 
the front-line states is evident by the fact that the average annual 
growth rate in exports during 1980-85 was negative in Tanzania 
(-11.1 per cent), Zambia (-0.3 per cent), and Zimbabwe (-2.7 per 
cent).!! 

' External indebtedness, at least some, is now posing problems 
for the front-line states. It is quite serious for Angola, Mozambique 
and Zambia. The debt service ratio of Angola was 40 per cent in 
1986.12 This ratio is “high but not disastrous”. In the case of 
Mozambique, however, debt-service burden reached a whopping 
275 per cent of her export of goods and service in 1986 which 
hopefully is likely to fall to 130 per cent in 1987.3 Zambia's exter- 
nal debt in 1985 came to about $ 4500 millions!4 This amount is 
now more than four times the country’s GDP.'5 However the 
estimated scheduled debt-service ratios (service payment due 
before re-scheduling as percentage of export earnings) for 1986 are 
much higher and “could 90 upto 50 per cent. to 60 per cent for 
Malawi and Tanzania; 60 per cent to 100 per cent for Zambia and 
over 100 per cent for Mozambique”.!© Apparently the problem in 
intensifying and serious efforts will have to be made by the front- 
line states to formulate an appropriate debt management policy. 

' The social indicators of the front-line_states bring out some 
significant deficiencies in the social scenario. The school enrok ` 
ment ratio at the secondary school continues to be low. It is an 
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indication of high drop out rate since at the primary school level 
the enrolment ratio is favourable. In fact the numbers enrolled in 
primary schools as percentage of.age group ranged from 83 percent 
to 100 per cent with one or two exceptions.!? 

And finally the issue of population. Four states i.e. Botswana, 
Tanzania, Zambia and Zimbabwe have a high annual growth rate 
of population ranging from 3.5 to 3.7 per cent. This necessitates 
intensified family planning programmes which only two or three 

‘have one measure of progress of family planning efforts in the 
contraceptive prevalent rate (CPR) ie percentage of married 
women of child bearing age using contraception Table-I shows 
that CPR in five front-line states is just 1 percent indecating nearly 
total absence of any family planning. In Zimbabwe, on the other 
hand, the CPR is 40 per cent which is highly creditable. Zimbabwe 
seems set to bring down its population growth rate. 


It is estimated that to bring population growth down to about 
2 per cent a year, the CPR has to rise to atleast, 25%!8. It 
goes without saying that control of population growth is crucial in 
the long run for the alleviation of poverty otherwise any progress 
made in terms of income growth could be annihilated. 

The foregoing survey of economic and social conditions is 
hardly flattering to the front-line states. In fact four of these states 
namely Botswana, Malawi, Lesotho and Tanzania alongwith 23 
other African states have been designated by United Nations as 
the ‘least developed. nations’. The criteria followed by United 
Nations for a least-developed country are when the per capita income 
is less than $ 400 (1985 $ value) and/or when the manufacturing con- 

_ tributes less than 10 percent to GDP of a country. Then there is 
criterion of literarcy also. Apparently the geo-politics has a lot to 
contribute to the current economic scene of the front-line states. 
The dependence of the front-line states on South Africa and crude 
attempts made on the part of the latter to establish its hegemony 
by its policy of destabilisation has lot to do with the current 

_ deteriorating economic situation in the front-line states. 

It has been rightly said that for Lesotho and other small 
neighbouring states living with South Africa, the regional super 
power, is like floating on a raft with an elephant!? There is no 
doubt that the BLS states are crucially dependent on South Africa 
though the level'of dependence varies from state to state. 

The dependence of the front-line states on South Africa is not 
natural but has been forced on them. All the same it does exist; it 

- may be crucial for some and marginal for others. This dependence 
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takes 3 forms namely (i) Trade dependence on South Africa 
(ii) Dependence on the earnings of migrant labour working in 
South Africa and (iii) Dependence on the transportation net-work 
of South Africa. The nature of this dependence is as follows :— 
i) Trade Dependence: Some of the front-line states particularly the 
BLS states are heavily dependent on South Africa for their imports 
though their exports are relatively diversified. The table below 
indicates the importance of South Africa as a trading partner of 
the nine front-line states. 


TABLE-2 
South Africa and Front-Line States: 
Trade Dependence, 1984 


R Imports Originating Export marketed 
Front-Line States in South Africa in South Africa 

(% of total imports) (% of total exports} 
Angola — — 
Botswana 78 7 
Lesotho 97 - 42 
Malawi 40 7 
` Mozambique 12 ae 
Swaziland 90 37 
Tanzania — mams 
Zambia 14 6 
Zimbabwe 18 10 


Source: Economist Intelligence Unit, Various Individual country Profile/Report 
(London), Africa South of Sahara 1987 (Europa Publications, London, 
1987) 


The table shows that the BLS states are crucially dependent 
on South-Africa for their imports: 90 per cent of Swaziland's 
imports and 97 percent of Lesotho’s originate in South Africa. 
Botswana draws more than three fourths of her imports from 
South Africa. In the middle range is Malawi with South Africa 
accounting for 40 per cent of her imports. In case of Mozambique, 
Zambia and Zimbabwe the share of South Africa is relatively low. 
All the same South Africa remains the most important supplier to 
Zambia and country-wise accounts for the largest share in Zam- 
bia’s imports. At the other and of the scale are Angola and Tan- 
zania which do.not seem to have any trade with South Africa. And 
these two states accounted for nearly 45 per cent of imports of | 
front-line states as indicated in Table-1. 
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The imports: from South Africa consist of “food, oil yond 
parts, motor vehicles, machinery and other manufactured goods”.”° 
Zimbabwe imports steel and coke from South Africa. Zambia 
imports products vital for her copper taining industry. Lesotho is 
entirely dependent on South Africa for all her essential supplies. 
In fact she gets 100 per cent of her electric supply from South 
Africa while Mozambique and Swaziland get 60 per cent of elec- 
tricity requirement from South Africa. Botswana is relatively in a 
better position and imported 37 per cent of her electricity supply 
from South Africa in 1986 compared to 29 per cent in 1984-852! 
Further 100 per cent petroleum supplies of Lesotho and 95 per cent 
of Malawi's are imported via South Africa. There is thus vital 
dependence on South Africa for power requirements of a number 
of land-locked states. 

In respect of exports, the trade of front-line states is more 

diversified. However, Lesotho and Swaziland market over one- 
third of their exports in South Africa. Zimbabwe markets nearly 
40% of her manufactured exports in South Africa. Zimbabwe's 
manufactured exports in 1985 came to $ 167 million ranking 
second in Sub-Saharan Africa after Ivory Coast ($ 273 
million).4 —- 
li) Migrant Workers: Another strong indication of the dependence 
of. the front-line states on South Africa is provided by the large 
number of migrant workers from these-states who work in South 
Africa. The number of legally employed workers from the front-line 
states comes to a little less than 300,000-118,000 from Lesotho, 
52,000 from Mozambique, 20,000 each from Botswana and Zim- 
_ babwe, 18,000 from Malawi and 13,000 from Swaziland. One of the 
conditions of legally employed workers, stipulates that they remit 
home part of their earnings to support their families. Nearly 80 per 
cent of them are employed in mining. Apart from these legally 
employed workers there is large number of unauthorised migrant 
labourers from the front-line states working i in South Africa. The 
total number of all migrants is estimated to be around one million 
according to the World Bank This estimate seems to be rather 
on the high side. 

The largest number of migrant labour force is provided by 
Lesotho. The average number of workers in a year has declined 
from 128941 in 1977 to 122319 in 1982 and to 117816 in 1985.4 
Apparently this is due to rising unemployment in South Africa in 
recent years. In spite of drop in the number of migrant workers the 
total earnings of the migrants has increased considerably. As a 
result the migrant labour earnings as percentage of GNP increased 
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from 40.1 percent in 1980-81 to 44.7 percent in 1981-82 to 51.6 per 
cent in 1982-83 and to 52.6 percent in 1983-84” In consequence 
Lesotho’s Gross National Product is more than double its Gross 
Domestic product. Thus Lesotho -is a society that increasingly 
consumes far more than it produces domestically. .Lesotho’s 
dependence on South Africa has grown by most economic 
measures and has become more concentrated with consequent 
implications for vulnerability. The statistical picture of dependence 
of Lesotho on South Africa “has become more severe on most 
counts.” Unfortunately with all its migrant earnings there has been 
little change in the structural composition of domestic output. The 
multiplier effects within Lesotho of the migrant earnings have 
‘been low.*6 Further the social consequences of the excessive migra- 
tion have been disastrous. The harsh racial laws make it impossi- 
ble for workers’ wives to accompany their husbands and thus 
become indirect victrms of apartheid and they suffer no less than 
their black sisters inside South Africa. The prolonged absence of. 
men folk-results in snapping of the social fabric of Lesotho result- 
- ing in break up of families?’ 

After Lesotho the largest number of migrants is pröfded by 
Mozambique. It is estimated that 52,000 of 450,000 black 
employees of South African. gold “mining industry are from 
Mozambique. The annual wage bill of Mozambican workers 
comes to $ 168 million of which 60% are paid directly to Govern- 
ment in’ Maputo who thefi pay the returning miners in the local 
currency.28 However in October 1986 South Africa prohibited rec- 
ruitment of migrant workers from Mozambique*? Mozambicans 
already working in South Africa will be allowed to return once 
their contracts expire and no further recruitment will be- 
allowed. 

ii) The Transportation Infrastructure : Another way oy which South 
Africa is fostering the dependence of front-line states is by forcing 
them to use the South African railway system for their exports and 
‘Imports, There were, in fact, six outlets to the sea available to front- 
line states bordering South Africa till the mid-seventies. The most 
important being the outlet connecting the Zimbabwe’s capital of 
Harare with Mozambique’s Indian Ocean Port of Beira. This 
outlet which came to be known as Beira corridor is by and large 
operative now thanks to thousands of Zimbabwean troops guard- 
ing it The second outlet is the Tazara railway which runs from - 
Zambia to the Tanzanian port of Dar-es-Salaam. This is also 
operative but has deteriorated badiy. 

The other four outlets are inoperative at the moment-because 
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of frequent acts of sabotage by the South Africa-backed mer- 
cenaries. The most important of those outlets is the 1200 mile 
railway line running from the border of Zaire to Angola’s port of 
Benguela. It has been kept closed for the last 10 years or so. The 
other three closed routes run all through Mozambique. They are 
from Malawi's main commercial city of Blantyre to northern 
Mozambique’s port of Nacala ii) from Blantyre to Beira and 
iii) Chiqualaguala rail road from Harare to the Mozambique’s 
southern part of Maputo - the capital of Mozambique. 
As a result of closure of four out of six outlets to sea the land- 
Jocked states have to depend on South African transportation net- — 
_ work for 68 per cent of their import-export trade.30 However the 
dependence of some individual front-line states is rather crucial 
In 1986, for instance, 90 per cent of Zimbabwe’s imports and 
exports used the South African railway system and paid some $ 50 
million to South Africa on account of freight and insurance?! 
Likewise with Blantyre/Beira and Blantyre/Nacala railway closed, 
Malawi used the South African railway system for nearly 90 per 
cent of. her exports and imports32 However Zambia channels only 
45 per cent of her trade through South Africa33 And in the case of 
. Botswana 80 per cent of her important imports come from South 
Africa while all of Botswana's beef is exported through South 
Africa. Apparently diamonds which account for 75 per cent of 
Botswana’s exports are air-lifted. And about 80 per cent of imports 
and exports of Lesotho and Swaziland also pass through South 
Africa. The share of trade of Mozambique passing through South 
Africa is low. Angola and Tanzania hardly use the South African 
railway system. © 
It is important.to note that in more recent years ae depen- 
dence on the South African railway system has increased sharply 
because of closure of railway lines passing through Mozambique. 
The share of Zimbabwe's. trade passing through Mozambique, for 
instance, stone-dropped from 53.9 percent in 1983 to 5 per cent in 
1986 because of ‘the sabotage of the railway line on August 20, 
1983.36 As a result Zimbabwe's trade was diverted to South African 
railways. Likewise the sabotage in Mozambique caused major dis- 
ruption in Malawi's traditional outlets to sea i.e. Beira and Nacala. 
In fact the freight traffic to Nacala decreased from 745,000 tonnes 
in 1980 to 274,000 tonnes in 1983 and virtually zero in 1984 and 
1985.37 It has had severe repercussions for Malawi since the alter- 
native route through South Africa costs Malawi more than twice as 
much in freight38 Zambia is the only land-locked front-line state 
whose dependence on South African railway system has declined. 
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In fact the Tazara “railway now carries all of Zambia’s copper 
" export? 


South Africas regional dominance is as complete 
economically as it is militarily. And South Africa has no such 
reciprocal dependence since its trade. profile is widely diversified 
exporting less to the whole of Africa than it does to Switzerland or 
Britain and importing from Africa an insignificant quantity of 
goods. As such she does not bother at all what the rest of Africa 
thinks of her. Having failed in her objective of having a constella- 
tion of Southern African states she is now using crude, rough and 
ready methods to realise that dream. It seems that the three-fold 
objective of South Africa’s undeclared war against its neighbours 
is to foster a dependence that will make them politically sub- 
missive to ensure an economically lucrative relationship for South 
Africa and to serve as bulwark against the imposition of inter- 
national sanctions against apartheid. And central to this strategy is 
the destruction of regional transport routes particularly railways 
that provide an alternative to those running through South Africa 
of the rail links rot sabotaged (for reason) since 1980 are those run- 
ning through Zimbabwe to the South African ports of Durban, 
port Elizabeth, East London and Cape Town. 

South Africa’s destabilisation campaign serves multiple pur 
pose. However its primary goal can be seen as the collapse of radi- 
cal anti-South African governments and their replacement by 
regimes that are clients of Pretoria. Since the regional transport 
route of front-line states passes through Angola and Mozambique 
the destabilisation is directed mainly against these states through 
the other front-line states have not escaped the savage acts of the 
Pretoria regime. The destabilisation efforts of South Africa take 
place through its three agencies namely (i) South African Defence 
Force (SADF) (i) South African Department of Military 
Intelligence (DMD) and the two powerful surrogates of South 
Africa UNITA in Angola and MNR in Mozambique. South Africa 
destabilises the neighbouring states with covert and overt military 
operations. Even the small states are not spared. South Africa has 
been indulging in the ‘toppling’. game. In Lesotho, for instance, 
South Africa supported the military wing of Basuto Congress party. 
whom Chief Jonathan defeated in elections. A team of South 
African commandos crossed into Lesotho in December 1982 kill- 
ing 40 people4! South Africa continued with its destabilisation 
intrigues in January 1986 it was successful in engineering a 
military coup when the government headed by Chief Jonathan 
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since Lesotho’s independence (1965) was -overthrown. The new 
ruler General Lekhannaya was quick in reestablishing good 
relations with Pretoria.‘ 

Likewise Botswana is also threatened by South Africa so 
much so that even United States was deeply concerned about the 
increasing South African efforts to intimidate the government of 
Botswana Swaziland also was not spared. In fact it blamed 
South Africa for carrying raids into Swaziland in December, 
1986.44 When a raid was carried out in Botswana in May 1986, Dr. 
Chiepe, the Botswana Minister of External Affairs flew to New 
York to lodge a loud protest with the United Nations though he 
had to catch a flight for New York from Johennesburg.* Brian 
Egner an economic consultant in Botswana remarked “we don't 
' like them but we don't see any sense in infuriating them” par- 
ticularly when thousands of Botswana residents are living within a 
_ rifle shot of South Africa. That sums up the dilemma of the small 
states bordering South Africa. However it must be said to the credit 
of the BLS states that in spite of their crucial dependence of South 
Africa it is only sheet political will which has enabled them to 
avoid full absorption into the.apartheid economy. 

The other two land-locked states i.e. Zambia and Zimbabwe 
have also not escaped South Afncan aggressive acts. There have 
been numberous raids; mention may be made of South African raids 
on the eve of visit of commonwealth EPG to South Africa and more 
recently the attack of Livingstone in Zambia in April 1987. — 

South Africa has singled out Angola and Mozambique for a 
total war and this she is doing through her surrogate forces 1¢._ 
UNITA in Angola and MNR in Mozambique. It is believed that 
Geldenhuy - a leading foreign policy Adviser of South African 
government wrote a consultancy paper in 1981 that continues to be 
guide for Pretoria’s regional policy. Geldenhuy advocated the use 
of South African railways and harbours for the trade of black- 
ruled neighbours. He had further emphasised that South Africa 
should resort to the use of surrogates to disguise the reality and to 
protect South Africa from those who lobby for sanctions.“ Since. 
then South Africa has overseen the systematic destruction of the 
region’s alternative communication : infrastructure to maintain 
economic dependence. 


Angola: UNITA forces. led by Savimbi with full support of 
South Africa have been successful in making the transport net- 
work of Angola inoperative. The 1200 mile long Benquela railway 
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line from the border of Zaire to Benquela has been damaged at 
various points and has not been in operation for the last 10 years 
or so. In fact frequent incursions into Angola by South African 
military and its surrogate forces UNITA began immediately after 
Angola’s independence in 1975 and grew in size and scope so that 
by 1981 they involved air strikes, sizeable ground forces, penetra- 
tion of as much as 200 miles inside Angolan territory and actual 
occupation of part of southern Angola. 

UNITA ‘is getting substantial support from United States as 
well. It is reported that CIA had used an abandoned air base in 
Zaire to secretly airlift arms to Angolan dissidents led by Jonas 
Savimbi. Arms were delivered on three occasions in 1986 “between 
March 20 and April 20 and’ for two weeks between May 15 and | 
May 30 and one night in mid-October.” In Washington a spokes- 
` man of CIA Sharon Factor said that CIA would not confirm or 
deny allegations of covert activities we might be conducting would 
“be in support of U.S. policy and under appropriate authority.” — 
However front-line states sharply criticised the aid which United . 
States was giving to UNITA® The Mozambique National Resis- 
tance or its Portuguese acronym Renamo has had** a dubious 
colonial past It was in fact the idea of Ken Flower, the head of 
Rhodesian Intelligence Organisation. It came into being in 
1976. 


With a view to destabilising the newly indpendent state of 
Mozambique mercenaries were infilterated into the new state on 
the grourd that Machel was poviding support and bases for 
Robert Mugabe’s forces.5° When Rhodesia emerged into indepen- 
dent Zimbabwe in 1980 the operational control of MNR was taken 
over by South Africa. In fact MNR head-quarters was shifted “lock 


**"A news item entitléd “Poisoned Uniforms given to rebels” in the Indian Express 
(New Delhi) in its issue of September 26, 1987 reports the death of Ken Flower 
during this month at his home and the publication of his book “Serving Sec- 
retly “on September 24, 1987 in London. He has acknowledged in this book that 
he founded .the rebel MNR More importantly he mentions how with the 
collaboration of a turncoat black Rhodesian, Churchman Rev. Arthur 
Kanodareka was conducted the “poison uniform operation” whereby “vests, 
underwear and shirts sprayed with a powerful but slow acting poison were han- 
ded to young Africans wishing to join the Guerrilla forces”. According to Flower 
the men “would be sent on their way to Guerrila training camps but before 
reaching their destination (in neighbouring black states) would die a slow death 
in the African bush” and many hundreds of recruits became victims of this 
operation”. Flower says that it became so diabolically successful that the “ prin- 
cipal perperators had to be eliminated”. And’ Kanordareka met this fate in . 
1978, 
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stock and radio station” and established at Phalaboswas in South 
Africa! The first “Commander” of MNR was Andre Matsangha. 
After his death in 1979 Alfonso Dhlakaun took over as operational 
commander. Dhalkaun ts a son of local Chief in Sofala province 
of Mozambique. He was in-fact aFrelimo officer and in 1977 he 
crossed over to MNR. 

South African supported insurgents have intensified a brutal 
campaign of terror and destruction particularly in the potentially 
most productive central provinces of Sofala, Tete, Zambezia. This 
externally-supplied insurgency has “devised a cold blooded 
strategy of destroying schools, clinics and other social institutions 
to demoralise the population”.*? In addition these rebels blow up 
manufacturing units like maize mills and disrupt the transport net- 
work in order to bring all production, trade and exchange to a half. 

A policy of wanton destruction seems to be hallmark of MNR 
insurgents. Their prime targets in this war are health posts and 
schools, nurses and teachers. It may be recalled that when the Por- 
tuguese abondoned Mozambique in 1975 they left one of the worst 
colonial legacies in all -Africa Health services were provided to 
only 7 per cent of population. The new government in Mozambi-. 
que gave’ health and education top priority. By 1979 it had 
immunised 95 per cent of the population, a highly creditable record 
by any showing and by 1983 it had created 1222 rural clini¢s.°> In 
fact Mozambique had: set up an elaborate health services pro- 
gramme by providing rural health services throughout the coun- 
try. African population in South Africa and neighbouring states 
looked with admiration the availability of such social facilities to 
the masses in Mozambique. These facilities were becoming a 
unifying. factor in Mozambique. This was not to the liking of 
South Africa. In order to separate the people from the revolution. 
Pretoria instructed the MNR to destroy clinics, murder, kidnap 
and drive away the rural health workers.” These instructions were 
indeed carried out in letter and spirit The MNR has now des- 
troyed more than 500 of these health posts depriving. according to 
a UNICEF report, 2 million people of health care and ending most 
vaccination programmes. In fact hundreds of medical personnels 
have been killed or wounded.* 

Likewise MNR has waged a total war on schools. Since 1980 
as many as 718 schools have been destroyed by the insurgents who 
have declared that schools and teachers are organs of the state and 
hence legitimate targets. Among the town folks there are refugee 
teachers who had their lips and ears cut off by the MNR 
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insurgents in their campaign against education.’ The drive had — 
led to.40 per cent of schools being destroyed or abandoned leaving 
less than half the nation’s children without even primary 
education.*® l 

The aforesaid tactics of MNR go to show that the MNR 
insurgents have no interest of the country since they are destroying 
the very basis of their country’s economic and social structure. Lit- 
tle wonder, therefore, that MNR is described as a‘iittle more than a 
“collection of War-lords who indulge in banditry.... and who have 
no collective leadership which could issue effective command nor 
is there any evidence of popular support”. MNR does not have a 
political platform and seems to make no attempt to offer itself as a 
credible alternative. “Financial Times” of London commenting 
editonally in its issue of July 4, 1985 remarked that MNR was 
“not much ‘an authentic political party as a loose coalition of 
marauding gangs”. Likewise MNR was characterised as “one of 
the world’s least convincing resistance movements with uncertain 
capacity to run anything more than a Mercedes and a few 
atrocities."©9 All the available evidence suggests the MNR is no | 
more than a gang of mercenaries. South Africa is indeed “becom- 
ing one of world’s leading mergenary employers’’®! 

The survey of MNR gangsterism will not be complete without 
reference to Nkomati accord signed by South Africa and Mozam- 
bique in march 1984. This Accord created doubts and misgivings in 
Africa regarding the sincerety of South Africa. In fact comparisons 
were made with the Hitler-Stalin Non-Aggression pact signed on the 
eve of tne Second World War. The Nkomati Accord had a sort of 
unsettling effect on the African radicals as did the Hitler-stalin 
pact on the European left-wingers. And this pact was not signed by 
Botha in a moment of forgetfulness. In fact on more tnan one 
occasion Botha reaffirmed the Accord saying that the “states with 
differing ‘socio-economic political system can live together in peace 
and harmony”. However African radicals were proved right since 
even after the Accord the destablisation of Mozambique continued 
unabated. The recent savage act of MNR was the cold-blooded 
massacre of 380 civilians at Homoine in the Inhambane province 
of Mozambique in July 1987.63 The Nkonmaii accord today is in tat- 
ters because of South Africa’s desperace inhuman acts. The Accord 
was hailed as a significant development by the optimists. It was 
seen as a “Triumph both for South African diplomacy and for 
constructive engagement’. It was said that Pretoria has turned 
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from a destabiliser to peace-maker. The optimists were proved 
wrong. A leopard can never.change his skin. 

South Africa and its suggogate forces have no doubt wreaked 
havoc on the economies of Angola and Mozambique. In a white 
paper entitled “The Acts of Agression by the Racist Regime of 
South Africa against the people’s Republic of Angola” the Angolan 
authorities have presented their estimates of costs of direct and 
indirect damages caused by the undeclared war by South Africa. It 
comes to US $ 6700 millions: during the first post-independence 
year 1975-76, $ 293.3 millions from March 1976 to: June 1979, $ 
230.99 millions from July 1979 to December 1980 and $ 230.23 
millions from January 1981 to December 1981.65 Thus in the six 


years from 1976 to 1981 Angola suffered losses to the tune of_ | 


$ 8,000 millions. According to President Dos Santos the attacks from 
_ South Africa since independence have caused damage to the tune 
of $ 12000 million and 60,000 lives. 

The MNR has been a key element in Pretoria ground 
strategy in subverting and emasculating the newly independent 
state of Mozambique. And wanton destruction has been the hall 
mark of the MNR in Mozambique. In fact 1981 was the last year 
~. When the growth rate of economy was positive. Since then 

’ economy has been going down-hill The most fertile lands have 
been laid waste, roads and railways sabotaged. The exports of 
Mozambique have dropped from $ 260 million in 1980 to just $ 80 
million in 1986.67 . 

Besides more than a thousand health posts and schools nave 
been destroyed and hundreds of their staff murdered, maimed and 
multilated.62 Mention may made here of the prestigious Cabora 
Bassa dam which in fact was pride of all Africa. This barrage was 


`~ 


to have generated more than 18 billion kilowatts of electricity every — 


year making it the biggest hydro-electric project.in Africa. Today 
this hydro-electric station is damaged beyond repair. More than 
600 pylons of the station have been destroyed in the 875 miles 
powerline from the dam to the distribution centre near Pretoria. 
Currently it is operating at 0.5 per cent of its capacity and is losing 
£ 500,000 a week in maintenance costs and interest payments’? 
And to add irsult to injury. Maputo is forced to import electricity 
from South Africa while this hydro-electric statión was designed to 
_ export electricity to South Africa and other neighbouring states. 


This is how Mozambique’s dependence on electricity cn South - 


Africa has been. created. Asother example-is provided by the big 
cement factory at Maputo. Mozambique in fact used to be exporter 
of cement. The Maputo factory was drawing its raw material from 
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a quarry south of Maputo at Salamanga. 

The South African mercenaries sabotaged the Maputo- 
Salamanga line which has been inope ative since October 1984. As 
a result Mozambique is no longer exporting cement on the con 
trary she is importing slag from South Africa worth $ 35,000 a 
month! Apparently it is a case of forcing dependence on Mozam- 
bique. Today international cargo passing through Maputo poet is 
just 900,000 tonnes compared to 6.8 million tonnes in 1974.72 It 
comes to 13 per cent of pre-1975 level. Beira has equally suffered in 
_ this regard. Pretoria regime has specifically marked Mozambique 
in its destabilisation acts and MNR has been a key element in Pre- 
torias’ grand strategy in . subverting and emasculating 
Mozambique. _ 


Zimbabwe has not escaped the destabilisation policy of South 
Africa. Mention may be made here of raid at Giveru air base in 
Zimbabwe in July 1982 when precious new sky hawks were des- 
troyed by commander using South African equipment. It is 
believed that as a result of this sabotage nearly two-thirds of Zim- 
babwe air-force was eliminated.” Apparently this was a message to 
the front-line states that South Africa will not tolerate creation of 
any effective air force in a neighbouring state. That South Africa 
could stoop very low in her dealings with Zimbabwe is further pro- 
vided by her insistence in asking Zimbabwe in 1981 for the | 
immediate return of 80 wagons and 201 locomotives which and 
mechanics had been loaned by South Africa to enable Zimbabwe 
to evacuate her record harvest of maize the year.’4 _ 

The cost of destabilisation could also be measured in terms of 
extra freight which Zimbabwe is paying to South Africa for 
evacuating her products through the longer route via South Africa. 
It comes to additional $ 105 per tonne in freight costs for Zimbab- 
we.’> This comes to seizeable amount if the total volume of exports 
and imports is taken into account But then South Africa’s insis- 
_ tence that Zimbabwe use ports other than Durban could mean a 
further heavy additional freight cost for tobacco exports. It is 
estimated that the additional annual freight cost for Zimbabwe 
and Malawi's exports through the longer South African route 
would come to $ 455 million.’® 

Further, the cost of protecting the Beira corridor in consider- 
able, it is a tempting target for the MNR rebels. As a result nearly 
one-fourth of the Zimbabwean army is deployed across the border 
in Mozambique to defend the Beira corridor. The financial cost 
comes to US $ 7.7 millions a month for the government of 
Zimbabwe.” | 
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The MNR mercenaries systematically sabotaged Mozambi- 
que's railway links which also happened to be land-locked 
Malawi's primary links to sea. As a result the freight traffic of 

_ Malawi destined for Nacala was zero in 1984 and 1985 compared 
to 745,000 tonnes in 1980 and 274,000 tonnes in 1983.78 The diver- 
sion of freight traffic to the South Africa (sports entailed a huge 
financial cost since-South African ports were more than 2000 
kilometres away compared to Nacala which was 850 kilometres 
from Blantyre-the commercial town of Malawi. It took some.time 
for Malawi to realise that the MNR insurgents of its supposed 
friend ie. South Africa were in fact “cutting Malawi's economic 
throat’. Malawi exports now must travel by truck and rail on cir- 
cultons routes through several countries on to the South African 
port of Durban. The cost of extra mileage is estimated at $ 100 
million a year which comes to one-third of the value of all 
Malawi's exports.’”? Likewise Malawi has to pay an estimated 20 
per cent surcharge on all imports. It is important to note that the 
extra freight cost has reduced the competitive capacity on Malawi's 
exports in the international markets. A trade representative of 
Malawi remarked that it was “no longer profitable to export sugar, 
peanuts, corn or most other food grain Malawi produces”.®? 

However it may be mentioned here in passing that Mozambt- 
que had often quietly blamed Malawi for harbouring the MNR 
rebels. Apparently South Africa was exerting pressure on a ‘friend- 
ly’ country and began to use Malawi as a condict for arms and 
other assistance to the MNR The MNR activities in Malawi were 
supervised by Orlando Cristana who was close to President of 
Malawi. Orlando, in fact, was leader of a Portuguese commandos 

--who was reported to have helped Malawi government in putting 
_ down a rebellion shortly after Malawi's independence in 1963. At 
the SADC countries summit at Blantyre in September 1986 there 
was some plain speaking between Mozambique and Zimbabwe on 
one had and Malawi on the other. The front-line states charged 
Malawi with giving logistical and material support to the rebels 
and provided some of them with travel documents! It seems after 
that Malawi's attitude underwent a significant change and the 
realisation dawned upon her that supporting MNR was a suicidal 
act for her. Further, the assisination of Cristano in South Africa 
under suspicious.circumstances in 1983 deprived. MNR of its 
leader in Malawi. The improved relations between Malawi and 
Mozambique after the Blantyre summit are reflected in the fact 
that Malawi troops are now protecting the workers who are now 
reairing the railway line from Malawi to Nacala. Mozambique’s 
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President has in fact confirmed the presence of Malawi troops in 
Mozambique.® It is an encouraging development for the restora- 
tion of normalcy in Southern Africa. - 

Efforts are now under way to restore the damage rail links. 
The task is herculean indeed. The front-line states have already 
suffered a disastrous losses in material and-money terms.: The 
foregoing account gives an idea of the damage done to the 
economy of some of individual SADCC countries. The SADCC 
secretariat conceded that the region in 1985 was poorer and more 
dependent than it was in 1980. According to its 1985-86 Annual 
Report the single most significant brake on the regional economic 
growth and development was the destabilisation by South Africa. 
It highlights the fact that during 1980-84 this destabilisation had 

“cost the SADCC member states in excess of $ 10,000 millions and 
this amount is greater than all the development assistance received 
by the region during the period and more than a third of regions 
total export earnings. J 

The destabilisation of the front-line states has played havoc 
with their priorities. They have been forced to divert a good part of 
their total expenditure to defence. In 1986, for instance, defence 
devoured 40.4 per cent of total government expenditure in 
Angola. And in Mozambique defence took 50 percent of the state 
budget.85 And as already noted Zimbabwe is currently devoting 6.5 
percent of its GDP to defence far above the 3.5 average for all 
developing countries as a whole. This diversion of resources from 
economic development to military preparediness may be viewed as 
consistent with the South African objective to the extent that 
delayed development will help to erode popular support for the . 
ruling party. Economic hardship could be translated into political 
disaffection. Apparently translation of economic hardship into 
active political opposition is not automatic and may require more 
political acumen that the Pretoria sponsored movement possess. 

Finally while recounting cost of stabilisatiomone should also 
. take into account lost agricultural and manufacturing output, 
development, that has been arrested or deferred, lost investment 
and tourism momies diverted to defence and so. The increadible 
' social cost cannot be qualified now or its implications for the’ 
future. 
= The first big step towards reducing the economic dependence . 
of front-line states on South Africa was the creation of Southern 
Africa Development Coordination Committee (SADCC) in 1980. It 
was indeed a befitting reply by the front-line states to the constella- 
tion plan of South Africa since SADCC is counter-constellation in 
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its aims and objectives. The primery objectivé of SADCC is.to 
create a united regional front necessary to break links with South 
Africa. It has given priority to the restoration and improvement of 
SADCC transport routes and to secure international funding for it. 
In this regard SADCC is putting spot light on Beira and SADCC’s 
rethinking has seen the transition of Beira corridor,from Cindrella 
of SADCC transport project to top priority. It is now the focus of 
international attention. 

_ The Beira Corridor: The Beira Corridor consists of 650 
kilometres of route connecting Harare with Beira which includes a 
single-track railway, a road and an oil pipeline. There is a crash 
programme to reconstructs the Beira corridor. In fact the rail-road 
track is being relaid at the rate of half a mile a day.®’ The success 
of this effort is evident by the fact that Harare/Beira rail journey 
now takes 12 hours instead of 4 days. This corridor is a tempting 
target for the MNR rebels. Consequently this corridor is being - 
guarded by a crack Zimbabian force of 7000-8000 soldiers all along 
the line. i l 

Next step for rehabilitation of Beira is to deepen Beira port 
and repair the wharfs. Beirs is no doubt the shortest route to sea 
for Zambia, Zimbabwe and Malawi. Beira is 600 km. from Harare, 
1000 km. from Lusaka and 649 km. from Blantyre (Malawi) while 
_ the nearest South African port of Durban is’ 2065 km. from 
Harare? There is this no doubt that Beira is the natural port of 
Southern Africa. Attempts are being made by South Africa to 
divert the trade from Beira by a policy of destabilisation Mozambi- 
que has in fact become the prime exhibit of South Africa's des- 
tabilisation effort No wonder, therefore, that Beira is currently 
- handling only 1.4 million tonnes of freight traffic in comparison to 
4.3 million tonnes in 1965.0 The potential market of the port is 
reckoned to be 5 million tonnes.?! | 

The SADCC is giving top priority to Beira corridor. There is 
10 year plan by Beira corridor Authority. The first phase of the 
plan has been completed which will double the handling capacity 
or the Beira port to 2 million tonnes. The finance was secured 
through a $ 280 millions programme backed by the Dutch, the 
- Swedes, the EEC and the United States.* The second phase is due 
for completion in 1980 when the port's capacity will increase to 3.5. 
milhon tonnes.” In this connection Edward Cross, Convenor of 
Special Committee of SADCC for the project observed that with 
the completion of the first phase dependence on South Africa is 
reduced from 68 per cent to 40 per cent. And with the completion 
of the second phase in 1990 the dependence will be eliminated 
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altogether. A piece of good news indeed. 

The second most important rail outlet for the SADCC states 
in Tazara railway which is jointly owned by Zambia and Tan- 
zania. It is now carrying all copper exports of Zambia.?> Earlier it. 
was plagued by some technical and managerial problems but now 
things are much better. More importantly a £ 6.7 million moder 
nisation project of Dar-es-Salaam harbour is under say which will 
double the port handling facilities. When completed it “could 
become the main outlet for the land-locked states of Southern 
Africa% Unfortunately another equally important rail outlet 
through Angola remains closed since 1975 because of serious 
damage to rail track at various points. It is a thousand pity that 
this 1200 miles railway line passing through a rich and fertile area 
still remains inoperative. While examining’ the improvement of 
. transportation. network of Southern Africa one comes across a 
significant shift in British policy towards Mozambique and other 
_ land-locked states. In fact a new phase in British foreign policy on 
South Africa is becoming increasingly apparent. The evolving 
British policy puts the economic dependence on South Africa. In 
the past Britain advised Mozambique, Zambia and Zimbabwe that 
“there was little alternative to reliance on South African transport 
systems and markets. Now the search is one for just such an alter 
native. Apart from this; military instructors from Mozambique are 
being trained by British and the Monthly intake is. likely to be 
' doubled to 120 for a two month course.” 


The Migrant Workers 


| The dependence on South Africa in respect of migrant labour 

has to be diluted if the front-line states wish to be economically 
independent of South Africa. It is often stated that the migrants are 
earning valuable foreign exchange which is vital for the country 
concerned. As already noted these earnings in Lesotho have not 
been instrumental in creating spread effects and the composition 
-of the GDP remains almost unchanged. The money earned by 
migrant workers goes back to South Africa in the form of 
increased imports. Lesotho's exports came to $ 21 million against 
its imports of $ 25 million (Table-I) and nearly 97 per cent of 
Lesotho imports originate in South Africa. But in spite of earnings 
of over 100,000 Lesotho’s migrant labour force there were no 
savings in the economy at all In fact the fatic of gross domestic 
savings to GDP in Lesotho came to -77 per cent in 1983 compared 
to 26 per cent in 1965.% And in 1983 the average ratio for sub- 
saharan Africa was 12 per cent of GDP! In view of this the 
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benefits of these earnings have to beanalysed carefully while 
migrant remittances are beneficiary. as a major element in financ- 
ing the trade deficit the loss of skilled manpower is a big disadvan- 
tage for the economy particularly in the agricultural sector. More 
importantly in the context of the situation prevailing in Southern 
Africa migrant labour could be exploited-by South Africa. In this 
connection a significant observation was made by President 
Kaunda in course of interview with the editor of. New Delhi's 
‘Africa Dial. ! The President had observed that “South Africa has 
trained poverty-stricked Zambians who want jobs even it means 
killing their own fathers”!°! In the light of this situation the 
migrant workers should be gradually absorbed in the domestic 
economic as far as possible. Small-scale industry is the best avenue 
for their absorption. Small industrial estates could be set up and 
some special facilities should be given to the returning workers. 
India can make a significant contribution in the establishment of 
industrial estates where these migrant workers could be absorbed. 
This will also avoid possibility of a conflict with the indigenous 
South Africans in years to come during the period of acute unem- 
ployment The problem of migrant labour is indeed delicate and 
needs careful handling. 

The foregoing account amply illustrates the view that primary 
objective of destabilisation policy of South Africa is to make front- 
line states as its client states. South Africa thinks Mozambique is 
strategically located because of her ports and railway network As 
such she considers Mozambique as a big obstacle in her design of 
establishing a hegemony in the region. It was for nothing that 
Robert Mugabe told his parliament last year that “the survival of 
Mozambique is our‘survival and fall of Mozambique will certainly 
be our falL”!02 Mozambique had sensed the hostility of South 
Africa to her security and independence. It was perhaps against 
this background that Mozambique had signed a treaty of 
friendship and cooperation with USSR on the occasion of Presi 
dent Podgorny’s visit to Mozambique in March 1977. Article IX of 
the treaty laid down that “in the event of threat to peace of out 
break of war the signatories would contact eah other in order to 
coordinate their positions in the interest of eliminating that threat 
that has arisen or restoring peace”! However, little is known 
about the working of the treaty during all these days. 

In conclusion it may be said that the strategists of Pretoria 
“talk freely of Lebanonisation” of Angola, Mozambique and Zim- 
babwe - a cocktail of destabilisation, factional sponsorship and 
defacto partition.”!°4 South Africa is perhaps the only major coun- 
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try in the world prepared to arm and train guerrials in Africa. 
South Africa’s act of destabilisation have been geographically 
spread throughout the region and are part of a coherent stragegy 
designed to illustrate the extent.of its supremacy. All available 
evidence suggests that it is Pretoria’s policy to “create broken- 
backed states which can be reintegrated into so called constella- 
tion of Southern African states”.!©5 The world is already very much 
distressed at the prevalence of apartheid in South Africa with 3 
million Africaners subjugating nearly 30 million blacks. Now the 
Africaners are the extending this subjugation to nearly 70 million 
blacks of the front-line states. This North-ward reach of Botha’s 
tenacles is the concern of right-thinking persons all over the world. 
It was perhaps for this reason that the commonwealth Secretary 
General Ramphal warning South Africa said that she “could face 
humantarian international brigade if it continued to destabilise 
‘ neighbouring states”. The world-wide pressure could desist the 
Pretoria regime from pursuing its mad policy. Malcolm Fraser, for- 
mer Prime Minister of Australia, made interesting observation 
about the mental make up of an Africaner when he said that the 
“Africaner is stubborn, he is determined, he will not be dissuaded 
from his chosen course by reasoned argument or quiet diplomacy 
even if it is called constructive engagement. He will only be dis- 
suaded by pressure often extreme pressure.”!°? Today Mozambique 
needs an humantarian international brigade to pressurise the 
racist Pretoria to see the reason. South Africa's surrogates are wag- 
ing a total war against Mozambique. And if the stalemate con- 
. tinues much longer the alternative is an escalation of what is 
happening already: the slide of Southern Africa into war accom- 
panied by decay of Southern African economies “leaving a waste 
land filled with refugees and corpses to be inherited by whosoever 
is still around to take over.”108 
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The Role of Literature as an 
Integrating Force in Multi-Ethnic 


Societies: The Case of Africa 
EFO KODJO MAWUGBE 
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The topic as it stands presupposes that literature has certain 
inherent cohesive tendencies or characteristics that can be suc- 
cessfully harnessed for both individual and communal good. 

Before any bold attempt is made at examining these integra- 
tive qualities, it would not be out of place to define literature 
within the context of the topic. 

Without sounding too academic and not being accused of over 
simplification, I wish to define literature as the best use of 
language by a people tested and preserved over the ages, and 
passed on from generation to generation. This could be in either 
written Oral or other forms. 

In most multi-ethnic societies particularly in Africa, the litera- 
ture of the people is mainly oral and is preserved in poetry, Music, 
drum language and folklore. It is therefore the embodiment of the 
soul, the philosophy, tradition, customs, religion and politics of the 
people. It is the umbilical chord which links people with the higher 
values of life by the use of “Tamed words” and through which the 
society's wisdom, knowledge and philosophy are constantly 
renewed and renourished. 

The te:m multi-ethnic society implicitly indicates kind of 
Unity in diversity. At certain places, these diversities which are 
mostly (cultural) linguistic are so numerous and varied that they 
turn to constitute a wide chasm that as a necessity ought to be 
bridged. 

A closer look at multi-ethnic societies of today indicates two 
main types of gaps that need to be bridged. 
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THE NATURAL GAP: This gap is one that has been in exis- 
tence since creation. Some call it tribalism a kind of fanatism to 
things belonging to one’s tribe, and looking upon those of other 
tribes as inferior. This is the gap that makes it impossible for 
Nzema, a Dogomba, a Ga, an Aken or an Ewe to understand 
themselves without difficulties even though they are -all 
Ghanaians. The same way it makes it difficult for a Nigerian, 
Angolan, Burkinabe and a Morrocan to converse freely without an 
interpreter even though they are all Africans. We could stretch it 
still further and say it is the same natural gap that makes it 
impossible for a Chinese or a Vietnamese, or an American or a 
Korean and an African to see eye-to-eye easily even though they 
all belong to the same big race — THE HUMAN RACE, 

ARTIFICIAL GAP: This, as the name suggests, is largely man- 
made.It is often the result of a collision of Cultures. When an 
industrially powerful culture tries to take advantage of its position 
to dominate and impose itself on a less fortunate one, the resultant 
effect is the creation of artificial political entities and boundaries, 
both physical and phychological among people who hitherto knew 
no such constraints. 

This involves the adoption of the. cultural pattern of the 
“Superior” culture. including its language, system of government — 
and education. 

This has created a class of mental captives who are deeply 
alienated from their traditional roots, and mare than not turn to 
look at themselves as “Superior” and their traditional societies and 
everything it stands for as primitive. Herein arises a gap that is 
subtle. It is a logical off-shoot of the artifical gap. For want of 
words we may call it the PSYCHOLOGICAL GAP 

A prominent Irish poet of Blessed Memory sums everything 
up in the following way, 


“Turning and turning in the Widening pyre 
The falcon can not hear the falconer 


Things Fall apart, the Centre cannot hold”. 

So we agree, at least in principle, that there is a, m that 
keeps widening with each passing day. But this time, especially at 
a forum like this, where we have young blood, the Centre must be 
made to hold. And the falcon must hear the falconer. Our elders 
say, No matter how tall an Okro plant is. The farmer will bend it to 
pluck its fruit” With effective use of literature the falcon will hear 
us and things would not be allowed to fall apart 

However, to understand and appreciate the role of literature as 
an integrating force, would require an excursion into the efforts 


~ 
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older writers have made in the past in this direction. 

It is the truth, when we say, that. most of the early writers in 
Africa poets, playwrights and novelists set out with vigour to 
explore themes dealing with Cultural clashes between Africa and 
Europe. It was mostly in the area of religion; something like a foot- 
ball match- Christianity versus Traditional African Religion, And. 
the scores were always the same African Religion was always 
the loser. 

The over-excessive use of this theme gave rise to a kind of 
literature that sought to serve as a bailey bridge to assist the non- 
African reader particularly, to cross the Cultural chasm and 
explore the inner regions of pagan societies, awakening to the call 
of the gospel and western civilization . 

Other older writers from the continent have written sheets and 
pages on Negritude. As Hf the African does’t know his colour, and 
must ‘be constantly subjected:to a kind of mental masturbation to 
jolt him and make him realise he is ebony black Always telling 
the blackman ‘he is where he is today because of the whiteman 
Blaming the whiteman for every lapse and woe in the Socio- 
Cultural development of the people. : 

For literature to take its rightful place, and be recognised, 
accepted and respected as an integrating force in our multi-ethnic 
Societies, it must among other things, cease to continually open the 
healed scars of the. wounds that remind the people of the bitter 
past they so much would want to leave undisturbed. 

Any literature which’ parsistently focuses attention on our 
decadent past and its effect on the present, without going further to 
make any concrete suggestions as to how we can tackle the future, 
is very detrimental and inimical to our advancement as a 
people. 

Much as T believe in the saying of our elders that 

“A man who does not remember where 
‘he rains started whipping him from, 
can never tell where- he dried himself’. 

It is not enough just preaching to people in novels, poetry and 
drama what happened to them and why they are where they are. 
Since the integrative force of literature lies in its Redemptive and 
Interpretative power, what is needed is the use of this power to lay 
bare what options are opened to the people. In other words, how to 
harness their energies and experiences to use their past_colonial 
accident as a leverage to advance themselves; to lift themselves out 
of their misery, squalor, dejection, mental bondage and above all 
inferiority complexes. 
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For the African therefore, literature for literature sake is unac- 

_ ceptable. It must not only stop playing on the sentimentalities and 

lower emotions of the people, but rather it ought to seek to stir up 

the inner recesses of the people’s minds into taking such bold 
actions that would set them on a course that will not only make 
life better for themselves but also make them begin to build per- 
manent bridge that span tribal, national and international chasms 
that have alienated kith and kin. Literature must be functional It ` 
must be directly linked up with the struggle of the people. For us in 

Africa, literature should be seen as both defensive and an offensive 

weapon in our fight to better the physical, spiritual and material 

well-being of the majority of our people. The role of literature as 
an integrative force in Africa's multi-ethnic ‘societies shall be — 
meaningless unless it is inextricably linked up with the hopes, 
fears and made to satisfy the genuine needs and legitimate 
aspirations of people in particular and society as a whole. 

Literature therefore becomes a basis for social development 
and transformation. And the first step in social development is not 
the siting of big industries and skyscrappers in the environment, 

. but the development of the human being within that environment- 

his mentality. ° . i 

The grip of western civilization on our people is one that is 
mental - psychological. The first duty of literature as an intargrat- 
ing force, is to offer the people and the Society mental freedom. 
Unshackling people from mental bondage and inculcating into 
them the spirit of self-confidence, and above all, making people 
aware of their capabilities and opportunities opened up to 

_them. 

One question however remains unanswered. How can literature 
play its role effectively in a society that has six main languages and 
one hundred and sixty-six dialects with nearly 80% of the popula- 
tion ILLITERATE Before one attempts an answer, it would be 
appropriate to look very critically at this question of illiteracy once 
more. Who qualifies to wear the tag ILLITERATE ? Is it the writer 
who can read, write and speak a foreign language with amazing 
fluency but becomes deaf and dumb when it comes to the use of 
his mother-tongue ? Or his old grandfather, the village griot, who 
can’t understand him because he uses a language that is foreign to 
both of them? 

. Language therefore becomes the canoe in which we row our 
- ideas to a common bank across the turbulent fiver of political 
social and cultural differences. 

One of the major challenges facing the writer who intends to 
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capitalise on literature’s intergrating force to unite and advance the 
cause of the people is that of language. Knowledge of the language 
of the people by the young writer is a must. In fact, the first gap 
that literature must bridge is that wide one between the writer of 
today and his immediate environment l 

For literature to play its role as an intergrating force in 
Africa's multi-ethnic Societies it behoves of writers to consider as 
one of the challenges of our time, the production of or the 
encouragement to produce, a kind of literature that will liberate 
our people out of mental, psychological, and cultural duldrums 
and project them on a course that shall see them playing their part 
as mature men and women shoulder to shoulder wish people of 
other cultures, in a genuine universal search for global peace 
without any fear, doubt or complexes. 


Beyond Colonialism: West African 
Literature as a Mirror of the 
Peoples’ Aspirations * 

VINEY KIRPAL 


~~ In his book; Africa in Social Change, P.C. Lloyd makes the 
following observation: 

The Western-educated elites of West Africa _ 

have fashioned ideologies which define 

their own role in their societies. Unlike 

the ideologies of societies undergoing only 

slow change, which tend to be implicit - few 

Englishmen could describe their own national 

ideology - the ideologies of West Africa are 

the subject of constant discussion and 

explanation, however vaguely they_may 

sometimes appear to be formulated. 

He adds that they ideology that the new elites seek is one 
which would provide them with an identity. Llyod’s observation is 
very illuminating for us because besides the Africans, the only . 
other peoples who are pérennially engaged in a guest for identity 
are perhaps the West Indians. West Indian novels are frequently. 
autobiographical in nature. In them, as the child protagonist grows 
up to be man, he discovers his West Indian identity.2 By contrast, it 
is very difficult to think of any first world or second world novels 
which display a similar anxiety for defining an essentially national 
identity because unlike the West Indian or the African, the first or 
the second world has never lost its identity in the welter of histori- 
cal encounters. 
At the very first International Conference of Negro Writers 

and Artists at the Sorbonne in 1956, Leopold Sedar Senghor, the 
poet-politician from. Senegal, averred that “African literature is 


* Paper presented at the National Seminar on Africa : Today and Tomorrow held by 
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politically committed.” And whether it was a weapon for exorcis- 
ing the demoralizing impact of colonization or a device for 
highlighting the condition of the native in independent Africa, the 
literature has remained largely political. An ideology that has 
dominated West African literature is that of Negritude in Fran- 
cophone_West Africa and its blander version the African Per- 
sonality, in Anglophone West Africa? 

The term Negritude was coined by Aime Cesaire the West 
Indian poet from French-dominated Martinque in 1939 and 
almost at once adopted by Leopold Senghor. It has since held sway 
among the French-speaking elite of West Africa. By contrast, the 
. concept of the African Personality — first popularized by Nkrumah 
of Ghana in 1958 - has developed among the English-speaking 
West Africans, 

The aims of Negritude were twofold. First, to provide a contem- 
porary definition of the African character and aspirations, and 
secondly, to make if possible, a unique African contribution to 
world progress.> Negritude was a militant guest for historical roots; 
it sought to contrast the simplicity and pristine beauty of 
traditional life with the amoral, ugly, material West® Negritude 
reached out to Negroes all over the world. 

In Nigeria, unlike in Senegal, it was not the elites who were in 
the vanguard of literary development but men like Ekwensi, 
Tutuola and Achebe who came from ordinary, non-urban back- 
grounds. Their quest for identity, epitomized in the African Per 
sonality, simply means the equality of Africans with all other 
peoples in the world, that is, possessing the right to self- 
determination and the right to be heard in world councils on a par 
with other nations. Subscribers to the African Personality do not 
oppose Western values in order to define themselves; it is 
nationalist rather than racial in character. Therefore, it does not 
apply to Negroes settled elsewhere in the world (for example, in 
the West Indies, the United States, Central and Latin America). 
This difference between Negritude and the African Personality is 
mirrored in the literatures from Francophone West Africa and 
Anglophone West Africa? A comparison of two writers—one from 
Senegal and the other from Nigeria—both contrasting life in 
Africa prior to colonization with life following colonization, would 
‘make.this point clear. The first is Da piece by David Diop. His 
poem “One Who Has Lost Everything is quoted below: 

The sun shone in my hut 


And my wives were beautiful and supple 
As palm trees under the evening breeze. 
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My children slid on the great river 
Down to the`deeps of death 
And my canoes did attle with the crocodiles. 
` The moon as mother joined in our dances 
The frenzied heavy rhythm of the drum 
Drum of joy, drum of carefreeness 
In the midst of the first fires of freedom. 


Then one day, Silence... 

The beams of the sun seemed to go out 

In my hut emptied of meaning 

My wives crushed their reddened mouths 

Against the thin hard lips of the conquerors with eyes of steel 
And my children left their peaceable nakedness 

For the uniform of iron and blood 

Your voice has gone out as well 

The irons of slavery have tom my heart 


Drums of nights, drums of my fathers. 

In this poem, the dichotomy between pre-colonial Africa and 
colonized Africa is sharp and distinct. In pre-colonial Africa 
(Verse 1) there was harmony between man, family and nature. The 
result was unadulterated happiness. In colonized Africa (Verse 2), 
there is violation, exploitation and betrayal. The result is silence 
-= and alienation. David Diop is a direct protest poet, a true 
Negritudinist. In his vision, Black is separate from White as Good is 
from Evil It is simply one versus the other. 

Consider by contrast Chinua Achebe’s Things Fall Apart? too: 
long to be reproduced but very familiar. The description of pre- 
colonial Africa and of colonized Africa is both complex and 
natural There is no “propaganda”. Very obliquely, Achebe evokes 
“the poetry” and dignity of pre-colonial Africa and allows the des- 
cription to speak for itself. There is no militancy, no attempt to 
spell out the uniqueness of Africa. Negritude was a loud protest 
against colonization ~ particularly against the French policy of 
assimilation.’ It was a necessary stage in the evolution of the 
intellectual of the colonies. But as Frantz Fanon has cautioned us 


that beyond a certain point, it is unproductive : 
He [the Negritudinist] praises their 
[African]. customs, traditions, and appearance, 
and his forced, unhappy search recalls only ~ 
a banal quest for the exotic!! 


Despite the freedom from colonization the Negritude gives to 
the intellectual, there is need, according to Fanon, for a literature 
which is “integral to the revolutionary struggle.”!2 He calls it the 
“literature of combat’, a literature that “moulds the national con- 
sciousness, giving it form and contours... and flinging open before 
it new and boundless horizons....."!3 It is a literature that “assumes 
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responsibility” while confronting the forces of history. 

Yet, whether they were revolting against assimilation or they 
were seeking cultural emancipation by recovering what they con- 
sidered meaningful in their own traditions, both Francophone 
West African intellectuals and Anglophone West African intellec- 
tuals have experienced a genuine dilemma in their liaison with the 
Western world.'!4 The resulting conflict — the feeling of having 
fallen between two worlds, the traditional and the Western — is 
the subject of many a work from West Africa. 

Sambo Diallo in Chiekh Kane's L'Aventure Ambique!5 is the 
nephew of the chief of the Diallobe of Senegal, who is given 
detailed religious instruction by his old Muslim teacher and sent 
to France to get a western education. After a few years at the 
university in Paris, he returns home to find himself alienated from 
his people because of his Westernization. In the end, he “dies”. 
The adventure of going West for education was an interesting one 
but one fraught with ambiguity and doubt for the native In an 
Africa-versus-the-West manner, Sambo articulates’ the difference. 

If we allow ourselves to be convinced that all 
we need is to acquire the West's mastery of 
the material world, we will fail For the West 
has become a world of things, not people..... 
If we do not make the West aware of the 
difference which separates us from this 
phenomenon, we will not be worth any more 
than it is,... 

Although Kane's Negritude is- quite obvious, Sambo's cry of 
pain caused by his inability to adjust to either world is echoed by 
Obi Okonkwo, the protagonist of Achebe’s second novel, No Lon- 
ger At Ease'® Indeed, the very title of the novel, (like the title of 
Kane’s novel), suggests Obs Predicament Armed with a foreign 
university degree in English literature, Obi is well into the class of 
elites - he is an ICS officer - and their Westernized ways. Yet, with 
all his intellectual and social equipment, he is neither able to 
change his society which is traditional, nor able to save himself. 
from a tragic end: He had dreamed of extirpating corruption from 
Nigeria by replacing the elderly, unqualified Civil servants with 
the new breed of officers — educated, bright, efficient — like 
himself: 

‘The Civil Service is corrupt because of these 
so-called experienced men at the top’, said Obi. 


“You don’t believe in experience? You think 
that a chap straight from university should T 
be made a permanent secretary? 
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‘I didn't say straight from the university, but 
even that would be better. than filling our top 
posts with old men who have no intellectual 
foundations to support their experience. 


(P. 17) 

The irony is that in the end, it is Obi who gets arrested for 
accepting a bribe of just twenty pounds, while the “old” system 
continues uncontrolled. 

As Lloyd suggests, to begin with most Weni educated 
Africans returned home to enter the different professions with a 
sense of mission, hopeful of transforming their societies overnight 
with their experience and education in Western Europe or in the 
United States!’ But political interference from less-educated © 
politicians and the fear of losing their privileges had caused 
optimism to be replaced by disillusionment and revolution by 
acquiescence. Yambo QOuloguem, author of the prize-winning 
novel Bound To Violence'® (Mali) is very critical of this new born 
class of elites: | 

After all, the reality of the African elites 
is purely academic, not a social fact; you 
need only the six hours flight between 
Europe and Africa to change rebels into ` 


- satisfied conformists.!9 

His own protagonist Raymond Spartacus Kassoumi is one 
such intellectual who comes back to his motherland only to strike 
a political alliance with Saif, a cruel Arab despot who has ruled . 
over the Nakem Empire unchallenged even by the French 
colonizer (p. 167). 

Mimic men, for whom social change is synonymous with 
acculturation where usually the African borrows traits from the . 
European.” they are objects of both ridicule and contempt in West | 
African Literature. An example of the first is Lakunle, the naive 
school teacher of Ilunjinle who slavishly apes Western ways. Laku- 
nle is one of the major characters in Wole Soyinka’s play The Lion 
and The Jewel?! In the scene quoted below, he is proposing a Wes- 


tern style marriage to Sidi, the attractive village belle: 
When we are wed, you shall not walk or sit 
Tethered, as it were, to my dirtied heels 
Together we shall sit. at table 
-Not on the floor - and eat, 
Not with fingers, but with knives 
And forks, and breakable plates 
Like civilized beings — 
I want to walk | beside you in the street, 
Side by side and arm in arm aT 


sive loca EE l (pp. 8-9) 
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An object of great contempt is the entire lot of elites in Kofi 
Awoonor’s novel This Earth My Brother - Doctors, scientists, civil 
servants, editors, journalists, judges, lawyers, army officers, ban- 
kers, police officers - who frequent the National Club during the 
day time and idle their time away (just as the erstwhile colonizer 
had done), instead of re-building their nations, have been satirized. 
Awoonor describes a few of them thus: 

The man who asked the question was Alex. 
He had just been promoted Principal 
Secretary in the Ministry of Agriculture.. 
Short and fat round the belly... [ie] 
talked a rather stilted kind of English 

and when involved in an argument would 
produce sharp ‘agricultural statistics 

and use agricultural terminology like 

any eenia sete es esslieocsteteaeee 


Near him, wiping his pair of glasses 
feverishly, sat Bob. Bob began life as 

a scientist.. By some incompehensible 

turn of fortune, he ended up a banker... 

Bob was a genial man, with an infinite 
capacity for tomfoolery... Apart from 

being a buffoon and a clown, he had the 
reputation of being a great. ladies man. 

Most of his jokes were about women's private 
In a medium state of intoxication sat. Row. - 
Old Row was a police officer. Plain clothes. 
He had not been seen in uniform lately... 

By ten O'clock every day, Row had been 
known to be incoherently drunk for many 
years. Nobody knew what he did at Police 
Headquarters... 


(pp. 21-2) 


The different portraits, together represent a class). Awoonor's 
criticism is explicit. The Western educated Africans are enjoying a 
privileged position in society. Instead of pulling. their country out 
of the mess the colonizer has left it in, they have merely stepped 
into the shoes of the colonizer. (The National Club is symbolically 
housed in a “rat-infested”, former colonial building). Instead of | 
criticizing the government and making it recognize its respon 
sibility — they are trained for it — they acquiesce to its dishonest 
ways for fear of losing their perquisites, They lives on the Ridge in 
big houses built for the former colonizers, while the majority of 
their countrymen languish in vile slums, or die of malnutrition 
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and disease. Nima is one sich debased slum, “a city within a city” 
in This Earth My Brother: 

Nima grew alongside it like an ever growing 

and eternal dunghill.. [The} latrines were 

ever full Those in a hurry take a shit 

right on the floor... No ome ever removes 

refuse in Nima The long nameless street 

winds through a collection of tin shacks, 

gf RUG. Dicecar 


on the eastern side of Nima fenced away 
in respectable seclusion, are the new 

estate houses of Kanda. Here politicians, 
members of Parliament, directors of public 
corporations, party functionaries... live 


(pp. 152-53) 

Despair about Nima the “eternal dunghill” is cleverly 
underscored in the repetitive use of the word ever. Nima is sarcas- 
tically compared with Kanda, the reserve of politicians and M.Ps 
“fenced away in respectable seclusion”. The entire description con- 
verges intensely on the carefully maintained distance between the 
rulers and the ruled that independence was supposed to have 
obliterated with the stroke of the midnight hour, but had not done 
so.. The native elites - and this includes politicians like Sam Okoli 
in No Longer Ai Ease M. Nanga MP. in A Man of the People - are 
men who have mercilessly betrayed the common people. West 
African Literature is bitter in its castigation of the role of the com- 
pliant educated classes. Corruption, bribery, poverty, disease, 
unemployment, political chicanery are rampant in the free African 
States. African Socialism is no where near realization. 

Meant to be an improvement over Marxism and more effec- 
tive because African Socialism would usher in progress without the 
hardship that the poor experienced in industrialized countries, it 
had remained real only on, paper. Linked up with African com- 
munalism because African States are basically agricultural and 
communaF? it had manifested itself in Nkrumah’s philosophy of 
“consciencism”4 and in Senghor’s proposal for “animation 
rurale” > In reality however, it had remained unimplemented. The 
chasm between the rich and the poor, between the town and the 
village had continued to grow and had caused a lot of cynicism 
about the intentions of politicians. Bob, a character in This Earth 
My Brother, explodes thus in disgust: “Then they [the politicians] 
go talking about socialism,..... Socialism their mother’s vagina” 
(p. 23). Awoonor was openly attacking Nkrumah’s political 
leadership in this novel. 
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Paradoxically, West African literature also portrays the 
educated African/intellectual as the saviour of his country. Not all 
intellectuals are shown to be self-seeking men. There are men like 
Amusa Sango, a crime reporter in pre-independent Nigeria in Cyp- 
rian Ekwensi’s People of the City who at a great risk to his life 
fearlessly identifies Zamil the rich and powerful business as the 
murderer of Bayo and Suad. For his “courage”, he is dismissed by 
the West African Sensation : 

‘Tm sorry to nave to take so drastic a 
step, Sango, said McMaster. He was being 
very much the editorial adviser... 

“You understand how it is ~ a matter of 
policy... Personally I have nothing against 
you or your writing in this tragic affair... 
But I do not own the Sensation — (p. 98). 

If this is Sango’s fate in enslaved Nigeria, Sagoe the journalist 
in Soyinka’s novel The Interpreters’ also gets a taste of the unhory 
. nexus between editors, newspaper owners, politicians and big. 
businessmen. His article accusing the Chairman of the Board of 
Engineers of making a neat sum of money with the help of the 
-white expert in the Ijioha power plant project, is never published. 
The information is used by the newspaper owner, Sir Derinola.to 
_ bargain a favour for himself in “the mutual protection” system pre- 
valent there. But Sagoe is one of those few, brave men who care 
more for their ideals than for their jobs Sagoe continues to 
criticize corruption in Nigeria - his metaphor for corruption is . 
shit: “Shit is the most vernacular atmosphere in Nigeria” he says. 
He politely refers to it as his philosophy of voidancy, daring any- 
body to throw him out of his job. Again, at Sir Derinola’s funeral, _ 
he neatly picks off three wreaths.'and gifts them to a group of 
mourners carrying a poor man’s body to the same cemetery, 
unadorned by any flowers. That is his gesture towards realizing 


socialism. PEN 


Okolo in Gabriel Okara’s The Voice is also a rebel intellec- 
tual. Educated and well-travelled, Okolo is hounded by the Coun- 
cil of Elders because according to them his way of seeing and his 
way of thinking are completely wrong. Okolo, whose name literally 
means “the voice” represents the lone cry of dissent in the wilder- 
ness of corruption, nepotism and personality cults. Okara is assail- 
ing the political leaders of the Federation of Nigeria in the early 
1960s (before the first military coup of 1966).29 Okolo pays a heavy 
price for his outspokenness and defiance of the power groups. He 
is liquidated by Chief Izonogo and his benchmen. Okolo dies but 
the novel suggests that the story of his revolt would live on in the 
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legend of the land and continue to inspire others not desirous 
of conforming. 

Ofeyi in Soyinka's Season of Anomy is similarly dismissed by 
the Cartel for daring to subvert and expose their ‘shady dealings. 
His beloved, Iriyise (Nigeria), is kidnapped by Zaki Amuri acting. 
at the behest of the Cartel (Foreign Capitalist Companies) and 
Ofeyi journeys the entire length and breadth of the land in his 
attempt to find her. He even visits the Morgue,.where dead bodies 
are kept in cold storage. Ultimately he finds her imprisoned in 
Temoko, very ill and in a coma. With the help of the terrorist 
Demakin (the Dentist), he rescues her. The conclusion of the novel 
is optimistic about Iriyise (Nigeria)’s rejuvenation: “In the forests, 
life began to stir’ (p. 320). l 

At the end of this analysis, I would like to conclude that.the 
basic difference between Francophone West African writing and 
Anglophone West African writing remains, in the period under 
examination’! Francophone literature, is, byand large, devoted to 
re-constructing the colonial period and the nationalist movements. 
Examples would be Sembene.Ousmane’s God's Bits of Wood (1960, 
Senegal) and Yambo Ouologuem’s Bound To Violence (1968, Mali). 
In these novels as well as in Chiekh Amidou Kane's L’ Aventure 
Ambique (1962), it is the Black-White manichaeism that is for- 
cefully sought to be erased or neutralized. This is true of their 
poetry as well. Despite the Negritude, Francophone West African 
literature succeeds as an authentic record of the African peoples’ 
aspirations. Anglophone West African literature also depicts: the 
colonial encounter_and the need to be rid of its impact. But it also 
portrays the problems and pains of living in free African States. Its 
tone is comparatively objective though not without the accom- 
panying agony, as the works discussed above show. What is com- 
mon to both Francophone West Africa and Anglophone West 
Africa, is the desire of writers to rebel against the established order. 
They consciously aim to show the way to their society whether it is 
the question of cultural emancipation or the problem of develop- 
ment. The future course of action has been indicated too. It lies in 
the commitment and the sacrifice of the intellectual. It lies in his 
forcing the politicians to act responsibly towards the people and in 
ensuring a fair and just order. In that way alone can the 
aspirations of the African peoples be realized West African writers 
have shown us how intellectuals can be revolutionaries. 

Whole Soyinka raises an important issue in Season of Anomy. 
The Dentist accuses the artist (Ofeyi) of awakening the conscious- 
ness of men while being incapable of following it up with action 
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African writers have shown us in ample measure that they can do 
more than inspire people intellectually. Some of them - Soyinka, 
Awoonor, Okigbo, Achebe - have even paid the price for demand- 
ing freedom.32 They have shown us how intellectuals can be rebels 
dis well as activists if they really want the hopes and ambitions of 
their people to be fulfilled. This is how West African writers have 
contributed to the building of new nations. 
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